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This We Recommend— 


Re-examination of School Finances 


MARCH 1957 
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WISCONSIN DELLS 
RIDE THE DUCKS 


ON LAND AND WATER 


THRILLING 


enter the water 
like the troops 
of W.W. Il 


enjoy the roller 
coaster effects 
of wooded trails 


SCENIC 


two miles down 
the sandstone 
rimmed Wiscon- 
sin River 

up narrow Dell 
Creek 

across beautiful 
Lake Delton 


RATE-INFORMATION DATA CARD 


Address 


No. of persons 


Grade School 


INFORMA TIVE 


a complet 
guided to: « 
travel thri the 
Dells Scen ¢ 
Park (ow: ed by 
the Wis. ‘lumii 
Research | ound) 





HISTORICAL 


Dawn Manor 
Lost City of 
Newport. 


SCHOOL AND GROUP RATES WITH S, 


COMPLETE INFORMATION MAY BE a ‘ 
OBTAINED BY MAILING THIS CARD TO: NX 
WISCONSIN DUCKS INC. S 


Box WD 
WISCONSIN DELLS, WISCONSIN 
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THE NEW WEBSTER LAN- 
GUAGE Series is organized for 
easy teaching and strong learning. 
Each book is pupil centered and 
develops strong language skills 
through four steps: 


i. Language skills are presented 
within the social experiences of 
typical groups of children. Boys 
and girls observe the correct use 
of skills. 


Extensive practice materials 
easily project youngsters into the 
activities of the ‘book children.” 
The exercises become gradually 
more complex... developing the 
fundamental communication 
skills through writing, speaking, 
reading, and listening. 


. As skills become meaningful, 
boys and girls make generaliza- 
tions about the skills. 


. Youngsters are led to apply the 
skills to their own communica- 
tion needs. 


In THE NEW WEBSTER LAN- 
GUAGE each page is a self-con- 
tained unit. Each lesson has a pupil- 
interest title and a second “language 
arts” title. An emphasis is given to 
sentence building . . . pupils are led 
to see the job done by each part of 
speech in making the meaning clear 
and effective. The vocabulary is at 
the grade level, paragraphs are kept 
short, sentence structures are ap- 
propriate for each age group. 


You also get review pages, a com- 
prehensive index, functional illus- 
trations, correct writing spaces, and 
space in most lessons for the pupil’s 
own record. Special Test Booklets 
for teacher use, which will include 
unit tests, mid-semester and end-of- 
semester tests, will also be available. 


\* 
\ 


Step-by-step ‘ — 


THE NEW WEBSTER LANGUAGE 


Text-workbooks, Grades 3-6, by H.S. Hartzog and E. B. Kinkead 


Now you can teach language skills gradually but thoroughly. 


THE NEW WEBSTER LANGUAGE text-workbooks help you 
introduce language skills gradually... one element at a time. 
You give lessons on a particular skill periodically throughout 
each grade. Then you reinforce and expand the skills with each 


succeeding lesson. 


Ask your Webster representative 
for examination copies, or write to: 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY <2 


1808 Washington Avenue . St. Louis 3, Missouri 


YOUR WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE: W. A. Stolen, 1504 Edgehill Drive, Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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The Land of 
Enchantment 
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You will stand in stunned amazement 
when you see Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, and off-the-beaten-track 
you will likely discover some un- 
heralded fiesta or local celebration as_ 
gay and colorful as the celebrators | 
themselves. At Indian pueblos, where 
customs and dress have changed but 
little since the days of the Conquista- 
dores, you will thrill to the throbbing 
rhythm of the tom-tom heralding an 
age-old ceremonial. The pleasing gra- 
ciousness of Spanish culture and the 
lingering traces of a rollicking... 
robust Old West add individuality to 
this land of con- 
trasts. The coupon 
below will bring 
you free our color- 
ful booklet, map 
and new Indian 
Arts folder! 
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NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 719, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send free: [] Official Highway Map, 
(J 32 Pg. booklet *‘Land of Enchantment,” 
(0 New “Indian Arts*’ Folder 
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ZONE 














Letters To Legislators .. . 


the Voice from Home 


T ONE time a legislator was 
asked why he voted as he did 
on a particular bill. “Look here,” he 
ordered, opening a door to a closet. 
“That stack of boxes is full of letters 
from my constituents urging me to 
vote for the legislation. There is the 
reason for my vote!” 

Perhaps the result of letters to 
legislators isn’t always so dramatic, 
but there is ample evidence to prove 
that thoughtful, individually pre- 
pared letters net tangible results 
when a bill’s fate is decided. Admit- 
tedly second in effectiveness to con- 
ferring with lawmakers, the letter is 
nevertheless an available tool useful 
to every teacher interested in gain- 
ing support for educational legisla- 
tion. 


Different Values 


Virtually worthless are form let- 
ters or petitions. Such are considered 
by the lawmakers as the convictions 
of a single person popular enough 
to gain mere signers. They comprise 
a waste of paper, time and postage. 

Serious consideration, however, is 
normally accorded a well written 
personal letter. Here are some rec- 
ommendations normally made _ to 
obtain maximum effectiveness. 

First, refer to the specific bill by 
its number. Note its content briefly, 
as is done in your WEA legislative 
bulletin. 


Second, give reasons why you feel 
that the bill should be passed (or 
defeated). Your case will be 
strengthened if you can be factual, 
perhaps showing the specific effect 
upon your own locality, or drawing 
logical convincing comparisons. 

Third, if the legislator has re- 
cently shown himself to be in accord 


ROBERT H. MUNGER 
WEA Field Consultant 





with your stand on the bill under 
consideration, commend him upon 
his effort. If he has been opposed, 
study his opposition, and present 
convincing counter-arguments. Show 
him that you are familiar with his 
record. 

Fourth, be as concise as possible, 
remembering the lawmaker’s volume 
of correspondence. Incidentally, a 
typewritten letter makes for easier 
reading and may gain favor over the 
longhand copy. 


Informed Writers 


The local association can play a 
vital role in making letters to legis- 
lators of greater efficacy. As noted 
above, the form letter is taboo. 
However, key arguments and back- 
ground relating to specific legislative 
proposals can be duplicated and 
made available to each association 
member for his study and reference 
when writing his personal letters to 
state or national lawmakers. 

Furthermore, the local can make 
known to its members the times at 
which correspondence to legislators 
is most essential. Needless to say, 
your WEA keeps local association 
presidents and school administrators 
informed on the critical timetable of 
legislative hearings and _ legislative 
proceedings. 

It is again the local association 
which can synchronize the efforts of 
WEA members so that correspond- 
ence with legislators springs from 4 
variety of individuals, rather than 
becoming a mere repetition of «nail 
from the same people. 
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Primer and 
First Reader 


earte as 
ig : 4 
Readiness and Pre-Primers Shows 


Reading 
For Meaning 


by McKee, Harrison, McCowen, Lehr 


from listening to 
reading for meaning — 


with independence 


As Dr. Paul McKee explains it — 


@ Listening is basic to reading. 


e The normal child, by the time he enters first grade, has become 
quite adept at understanding spoken language. 


e In teaching the child to read . . . it is a good sense to equip 
him with what he needs in order to think, as he looks at printed 
lines, the familiar sounds he would have heard if someone had 
spoken the lines to him. 


e Through the program in READING FOR MEANING, the 
child gains the ability to figure out by himself what a strange 
word is and what a given expression means. 





Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Readers 





Wisconsin Representatives 


Paul L. Kellogg 
Robert R. Younger 


Houcuton Mirrtin Company 


2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


The wonderful variety of foods we enjoy today is made possible 
by fast refrigerator car service provided by the railroads. Fresh 
and frozen meats, vegetables, fruits and dairy products reach us 
from distant farmlands by railroad — giving us a wider choice 


of fine foods than ever before. 





All year round, refrigerated carloads of 
lettuce, peas, melons, oranges and scores 
of other fruits and vegetables — from all 
over the country — arrive at processing 
plants or city markets, on the way to 
stores in your neighborhood. 


Lt? 


th 


ieee Ce: 
Refrigerator cars are usually cooled by 
cakes of ice stored in bunkers at both 
ends. Sometimes, crushed ice is sprayed 
over the foods. Many cars are mechani- 
cally refrigerated, providing zero tem- 
peratures when needed. 


Carrying fresh food toa hungry America 
is another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day — swiftly, 
safely, and economically! 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Fresh meats are chilled or frozen and 
wrapped at the packing plants, then 
loaded into cars whose temperatures are 
carefully controlled. These cars — “big 
brothers” of your kitchen refrigerator — 





potatoes, for 
instance—must actually be heated rather 
than cooled, to prevent them from freez- 
ing! Burners placed inside the cars or 
slung underneath keep the air at the 
proper temperature, 





Best wishes to 
the membership of the 
National Education Association 
on its centennial 


anniversary! 











Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 29. 





Support from Others 


With correspondence, as with per- 
sonal appearances or conferences, 
the educator alone may be less effec. 
tive than in cooperation with lay 
people willing to support his cause, 
Organization for effective legislative 
action should also include arranging 
for correspondence from individuals 
in key positions and in key civic 
groups. In this way, a multiple <ivi- 
dend is realized from your wor< in 





— 


The National Education Associ »- 
tion is a great American institutio.:. 
Growing in power and _ influenc 
for nearly a hundred years it h:s 
steered a straight course, until no 
one can find its like nowhere in t! 
world. It is all inclusive—It is rep: - 
sentative—It is professional—The ¢ 
three characteristics found to suc 
a high degree in the NEA make 
unique. As such it deserves the fi 
support of all Americans who wat 
better schools, universities, ard 
other means of education.—W1 - 
LIAM F. Russe.u, Former Preside it 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uvi- 
versity. 











informing local people of educa- 
tional legislation and its close rela- 
tionship to improved opportunity in 
your community. 

Altho the form of address for 
letters to legislators may be mere 
mechanics, they are listed here for 
your reference should you desire 
them: 

State Senators: 

Senator John Doe 
State Capitol 
Madison, Wisconsin 

State Assemblymen: 

Hon. John Doe, Assemblyman 
State Capitol 
Madison, Wisconsin 

U.S. Senators: 

Senator John Doe 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Congressmen: 

Hon. John Doe 
House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Once again, it is important to 
stress that no one medium can 
assure complete success with legis- 
lative activities. At best the effort is 
a cooperative one. Individuals, a fili- 
ated educational associations and 
the WEA working together thru all 
media can bring to its fruition a leg: 
islative program agreed upon by the 
unified profession. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


14-16—NEA Department of Class- 
om Teachers, Chicago 
15-19—North Central Music Edu- 
ors Conference, Omaha 
17-21 — Association of Supervision 
| Curriculum Development, NEA, St. 
tis 
21-22 — Wisconsin Association of 
901 Boards and Administrators, Mil- 
kee 
, 24-29—NEA Department of Elemen- 
School Principals, Cincinnati 
t-NEA Centennial Birthday Party 
3—Milwaukee Secondary Education 
yciation Centennial Workshop, Mil- 
«kee 
)-11—Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
Teachers, Fond du Lac 
12—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
Association, Oshkosh 
» 3-4—Wisconsin Association of Voca- 
io: al and Adult Education, Madison 
3-4—Wisconsin Association of Ele- 
itary School Principals, Oshkosh 
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WEA Officers for 1957 


President 


LeRoy PETERSON Madison 


President-Elect 


CuBerT L. ANDERSON Beaver Dam 


First Vice President 


Donato C, HorFrr Jefferson 


Second Vice President 
IRENE Hoyt 


Third Vice President 
Howarp C, KOEPPEN 


Janesville 


Platteville 


Executive Secretary 
H. C. WeINLICK Madison 
Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT 


WEA Executive Committee 


Madison 
Beaver Dam 
Jefferson 


Stevens Point 


LeRoy PETERSON 
GupertT L. ANDERSON 
DonaLD C, HoEFT 
IRENE Hoyt Janesville 
Howarp C. KoEPPEN Platteville 
CLaricE KLINE, Past President . Waukesha 


District I 
ALLAN A, ANDERSON (1957) . 

District II 
ALMA THERESE Linx (1958) 

District III 
D. E. Fretp (1959) 

District IV 
RatpH Lenz (1959) 

District V 
DonaLp E. Upson (1958) 

District VI 
Etten Case (1957) 


. Washburn 

. Oshkosh 

La Crosse 

Berlin 

. . Janesville 

Milwaukee 

Professional Staff 

H. C. WEINLICK ... 

Cuartes U. FRAILEY 
Ross B. RowEN 


Rasert H. MuNGER .. 
A. W. ZELLMER 


.Executive Secretary 
Research 
Publications 
.Locals Consultant 
Locals Consultant 
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UCATION FOR FREEDOM 


%: 
8. Women could not hold school office. 


Office. 


The National Education Association this year commemorates its first 100 


years of service to education with the theme, “An Educated People Moves 
Freedom Forward.” The centennial birthday party will be held thruout the 
United States on April 4. I hope all teachers in Wisconsin will participate in 
this significant event to pay tribute to the achievements of the NEA and to 
recognize a century of progress in education. How dramatically education has 
been improved is seen in review of education a century ago. 


United States 1857 


. Rate bills, whereby the parents of children attending school paid much of the cost, still 


prevailed in a number of states. 


. Private academies rather than public high schools provided most of the secondary educa- 


tion. There were only about 300 high schools in the entire United States. 


. Many states had no state superintendent of schools. 
. Massachusetts, only two years before, had decided not to divide public tax money between 


the public and private and parochial schools. 


Wisconsin 1857 


. The required length of the school term to share in the common school fund was three 


months. 


. There were no compulsory attendance laws on the statutes. Half the children from the 


country and a large proportion of those in villages and cities attended irregularly, if at all. 


. The first general law for the establishment of high school had just been enacted (1856). 


However, at least two high schools, Kenosha (Southport) in 1849 and Racine in 1853, 
had already been established. 


. Teachers’ certificates were granted thru examination by elected “town inspectors” who 


frequently had little education. 


. Sick-leave provisions, minimum salary, teacher tenure, and teacher retirement laws were 


unheard of at this time. 


. The University had just opened a “Normal Department.” The first course of lectures was 


given for eight weeks to eighteen students. However, this venture “folded up” after a few 


years. 
There were no normal schools (now State Colleges) in Wisconsin. 


A review of education a century ago proves that we have made progress 


on every major educational front. However, we are challenged to provide a 
constantly improving quality of education to effectively move freedom forward. 


LeRoy Peterson, President 


Pres. Peterson discusses WEA plans for NEA Centennial Program with Jane Bjorklund, 
head of the WEA Committee, and Robert Munger, WEA field consultant, at WEA 
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American Education 
and 


Its Influence Abroad 


Meny nations have been looking to the United States 


for educational leadership since World War II. Altho 


we have sent many missions abroad and exchanged many 


teachers and students it is well for us to face realities 


and realize the obstacles which handicap our aims. 


LINDLEY J. STILES 


Dean, School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


INCE World War II, almost 

overnight, the United States has 
assumed leadership of the free 
world. This ascendency as an inter- 
national power has been accompa- 
nied by parallel opportunities for 
influence in the field of education. 
Today, as a variety of educational 
missions and thousands of exchange 
students and teachers are being sent 
abroad, and their counterparts are 
coming to study our system of edu- 
cation, estimates are being made of 
the potential influence of American 
education on other nations. 

Without question, many nations 
are looking to America for educa- 
tional leadership. The conflict be- 
tween the ideology of communism 
and the ideals of democracy has 
forced “one-half” of the world to 
accelerate steps toward democratiza- 
tio of educational systems. The 
United States has had more experi- 
ence and greater attainment with 





Editor's Note: Hearing this lecture by 
Dean Stiles to the Freshmen Forum 
broadcast over the Wisconsin School of 
the Air, we thought it to be a splendid 
review of the problems facing us in our 
attempt to assist areas of the world to 
raise their educational level which should 
ultimately improve their social, economic 
and political status. Dean Stiles points out 
the difficulties involved in the task and 
the limitations to our accomplishments, as 
well as the fact that we, too, can learn 
from school systems abroad. This is a 
condensation of the lecture. 
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this process than any other nation. 
Our schools stand out as the founda- 
tion of freedom and the instrument 
of self-government. They offer the 
means by which equal and appro- 
priate opportunity can be provided 
to develop individual capacities and 
talents. They symbolize an approach 
to life that depends upon intelli- 
gence rather than force, facts rather 
than propaganda, respect for indi- 
vidual personality as against oppres- 
sion of human rights. 


International Prestige 


Our system of education in the 
United States has gained interna- 
tional prestige, also, because of cer- 
tain specific achievements that have 
become well known abroad. The 
demonstrated adaptability of the 
American fighting men, in two 
World Wars, has been broadly attri- 
buted to a type of educational prep- 
aration that teaches individuals to 
think for themselves, exercise inge- 
nuity in emergency situations, and 
assume leadership and responsibility. 
The contributions of individuals who 
are the products of American schools 
to fields such as science, medicine, 
politics, business, agriculture, indus- 
try and to religion, the creative arts, 
the humanities and social sciences 
have brought admiration for our 
program of education. 

The growing respect for, and curi- 
osity about, our system of education 


has no doubt been accelerated by 
the extent to which confidence has 
been shaken in, and political ties 
broken with, European nations 
which were formerly looked to for 
world leadership by many foreign 
countries. For one reason or another, 
the United States is now being chal- 
lenged to assume a role of world 
leadership. The nature and extent 
of the influence of American educa- 
tion abroad will be determined not 
only by how good and effective our 
schools are but also by our concep- 
tion of how we may help other 
nations educationally. Three sepa- 
rate points of view relative to the 
extent to which an educational pro- 
gram, such as ours, may be exported 
to another nation are found to 
underlie our programs of interna- 
tional educational exchange. 


Views of Education 


First, many believe that education 
is, in itself, autonomous and unre- 
lated to a particular culture or politi- 
cal climate; therefore, it has its own 
laws. Such a view would permit one 
to assume that educational pro- 
grams are interchangeable among 
nations. Those who subscribe to this 
premise are likely to think that edu- 
cational programs and _ procedures, 
like women’s fashions, if properly 
publicized may catch on and spread 
thruout the world. This position can 
be easily justified if one is concerned 
with the product of education rather 
than with educational systems or 
procedures. The search for truth is 
a universal quest among scholars. 
Creative expression in art, music 
and poetry respects no national 
boundary lines. Such activities rep- 
resent, however, the results of edu- 
cation—the systematic use of intelli- 
gence and creative talents. 

A second premise suggests that 
educational systems have become 
uniquely national in character and 
are the products of cultural and 
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political conditioning. Those who 
support this proposition point out 
that past attempts to transfer educa- 
tional systems from one country to 
another have all failed. They ask 
how a nation like Russia whose sys- 
tem of education is closely con- 
trolled by its political forces could 
import a program of education from 
a democratic nation whose theory of 
life is so contradictory. Some won- 
der, as well, how successful will be 
our efforts to export our system of 
democratic education to the people 
of Japan and to South Korea whose 
political and social conditioning is 
so different from our own. 
Although educational systems are 
essentially national in character, a 
third position holds, countries with 
similar national ideals and patterns 
of government are confronted with 
common educational problems. For 
example, democratic nations are all 
concerned with distributing the 
privileges of education more equally 
on the basis of individual ability, 
rather than by economic or social 
status. Such countries can, with 
profit, compare their educational 
ideas and _ successful experiences. 
This viewpoint with respect to how 
one nation may influence another 
educationally suggests ways in 
which American education will 
likely be most influential abroad. At 
the same time, it offers hope for the 


improvement of our own school sys- 
tem and educational procedures as 
we learn more about the educational 
achievements of other democratic 
nations. 


Our Possible Contributions 


As a_ result of the interchange of 
information about school now going 
on, our American system of educa- 
tion potentially may make several 
unique contributions to programs of 
education in other countries. 

1. A Single System of Education 
Extending from the Elementary 
School thru College. In the United 
States, a child may progress thru 
our system of schools, grade by 
grade, from kindergarten thru the 
graduate school, limited only by his 
own intellectual capacity to meet 
academic standards and his deter- 
mination to achieve. Inadequate 
financial support may become an 
additional limitation at the collegiate 
level, but an increasing number of 
scholarships available for worthy 
students, and part-time work oppor- 
tunities help counteract this barrier 
to educational opportunity. 

This single system, open to all, 
differs considerably from school or- 
ganizations in some other nations 
which separate children early ac- 
cording to kinds of abilities demon- 
strated, national need for talent, 
educational resources available, and 





Photo by British Information Services 


An American exchange teacher meets her pupils at Fielding Infant School, London. 


at times social and economic back. 
ground. Our single track system, 
altho often criticized as uneconom- 
ical and cumbersome, is generally 
recognized as the basis for the de- 
emphasis upon “class” in our society 
and the increase in vocational, eco- 
nomic, social, intellectual, political 
fluidity among our people. It is cred- 
ited, also, with increasing the hold- 
ing power of schools and extending 
the average number of years of 
schooling of the American people. 


2. Provision, at Public Expense of 
Equal Educational Opportunities for 
All. Our commitment to give every 
child a fair chance to learn, to e- 
velop his intellectual capacities nd 
talents, to prepare for useful work 
and worthy citizenship responsi il- 
ities is expressed in a doctrine of 
free and equal educational oppo:tu- 
nities for all. Some people, at home 
and abroad, have misinterpre‘ed 
this policy to mean the provision of 
“equal, or identical, education for 
all.” The intent of this policy, how- 
ever, is just the opposite. It taxes 
full account of the fact that people 
are born with differences which be- 
come even more greatly accentuated 
by education. Its objective is to 
guarantee that each child will have 
educational opportunities appropri- 
ate to the requirements of a demo- 
cratic society and to individual 
potentialities. Such educational 
opportunities are provided at public 
expense, on a reasonably balanced 
basis from community to community 
and state to state, to insure that such 
factors as economic status, geo- 
graphical location, religion, race or 
individual differences in aptitude 
and interests do not operate to dis- 
enfranchise individuals education- 
ally. 

Originally the provision of equal 
educational opportunities to all was 
stressed largely at the elementary 
level. The term “common school” 
was applied to those phases of the 
school organization concerned with 



























providing basic training for all chil- 


dren. High schools of this period 
were considered solely as college 


preparatory schools catering to a 
small minority of the population. As 


the program of education required 
for effective citizenship in a demo- 


cratic society and for preparation for 
jobs in industry and business e- 
came more complex, second.ry 
schools increasingly came to be 
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luoked upon as common schools as 
well. Those who hold that providing 
equal educational opportunities fpr 
all involves making it possible for 
each: child to develop to a maximum 
his intellectual potentialities, not 
only support the importance of the 
role of the high school in providing 
gencral education, but advocate that 
junior Or community colleges must 
be provided to extend the common 
schooling of many youth and that 
four-year colleges should be avail- 
able to expand the development of 
the more able. 

Recent attention directed toward 
planning within the public school 
organization programs of education 
uniquely designed for the gifted 
student underscores the concept that 
equal educational opportunity does 
not imply identical educational ex- 
perience. Similarly, the highly dif- 
ferentiated programs developed in 
secondary schools during the past 
25 years offer strong support for our 
determination to give each student a 
fair chance in terms of his abilities 
and life goals. 

3. The Prolongation of School 
Attendance with the Accompanying 
Extension Upward of General or 
Citizenship Education. Most states 
now require children to continue in 
school until they reach the age of 
16; a few require attendance to age 
18. Such practices are in sharp con- 
trast with those in many foreign 
nations which drop large numbers 
of children from school at ages 11 
or 12. 

Multiple factors have operated to 
prolong school attendance in the 
United States. Lack of employment 
opportunities, the decline of the 
apprenticeship system, and_ child 
labor laws have all contributed. The 
desire of parents to compel their 
children to extend their formal 
schooling has weighed heavily. Per- 
haps most important of all the forces 
has been the increase in the educa- 
tional requirements for citizenship 
in a nation dedicated to self-gov- 
ernment. 

4. The Liberal Arts College. As 
we know it, the Liberal Arts College 
is distinctly an American creation. 
This institution, whether established 
as a single college or as a division 
of a university, aims at extending 
the “liberal” or general education of 
the student as opposed to providing 
technical or specialized preparation. 
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Photo by UW Photographic Laboratory 


Visiting educators listen to a lecture given by H. B. McCarty, director of WHA. 


One often hears that the European 
university student is better educated 
than his counterpart in the United 
States. In terms of knowledge of a 
specialized field his training may be 
more advanced but with respect to 
his general education, the breadth 
of his preparation, such is not so 
likely to be the case. 

Our emphasis upon liberal arts 
education for all college students is 
related rather directly to our theory 
of life. We believe that a central 
function of all education is prepara- 
tion for citizenship responsibilities. 
We hold with Thomas Jefferson, 
“You can trust people to govern 
themselves if you train them.” By 
requiring all college students to be- 
come broadly educated our objec- 
tive is not only to help them live 
richer, fuller lives; we seek, also, to 
develop in each the capacity for 
objective inquiry, the power of 
sound judgment and the inclination 
to social action which are essential 
for leaders and citizens in a demo- 
cratic society. 

5. Greater Freedom for Self-Direc- 
tion for Students. The freedom of 
American students, in elementary 
and secondary schools and colleges 
to direct their own intellectual activ- 
ities, to deal with controversial 
issues, to reason, to draw interpre- 
tations and conclusions is perhaps 
unexcelled. Our schools encourage 
self-discipline, self-direction, initia- 
tive, creativity, independence of 
thought as preparation for life in a 
democratic society. Individual teach- 
ers, of course, differ in the amount 
of freedom they accord to students, 


just as students exhibit various de- 
grees of readiness to assume respon- 
sibility for self-direction. In Ameri- 
can schools, however, at each matu- 
rity level, there is a continual search 
for a proper balance between free- 
dom and responsibility for students. 

6. Local Control of Public Educa- 
tion. Countries with highly central- 
ized controls for education find our 
dedication to local control of schools 
a refreshing example of faith in 
people. In spite of what is heard 
about the roles of the state and fed- 
eral governments in providing edu- 
cation, our schools are controlled at 
the local level. State departments of 
public instruction assume responsi- 
bilities for such tasks as distributing 
state aids for education, for certify- 
ing teachers and for stimulating: im- 
provements in schools, but in the 
final analysis the local community 
determines how good its own school 
will be and helps to formulate poli- 
cies which effect all schools. 

7. The Separation of Church and 
State in Education. This principle, 
hotly debated in some quarters, 
characterizes our conception of a 
system of public education which 
respects religious differences. Our 
public schools serve children of all 
faiths. They emphasize moral and 
spiritual values, but endeavor to 
espouse no religious doctrines. Coun- 
tries which are moving toward 
higher levels of respect of religious 
differences, whose public schools are 
serving greater numbers of children, 
find our experience in separating the 
church and state in*our public 
schools of increasing interest. 





For the greatest development of our 
human resources we need a substantial 
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ACH year in Wisconsin the 

local school districts, county, 
state and federal governing units 
invest rather generously in the de- 
velopment of their human resources. 
The future of the local community, 
state and nation is directly related 
to and dependent upon the educa- 
tional opportunities provided for 
children and young adults as they 
move forward thru a_ variety of 
school programs. This participation 
in worthwhile and meaningful learn- 
ing opportunities and experiences is 
the best assurance that our educa- 
tional dollar has been wisely 
invested. 

Good education requires substan- 
tial and justifiable expenditures. 
Many citizens in Wisconsin have 
recognized the financial challenge 
which our increasing enrollments 
and expanding and improving edu- 
cational programs have imposed 
upon practically every school com- 
munity. 

In meeting the necessary current 
operating, maintenance and _trans- 
portation costs of our public schools 
(exclusive of new buildings, indebt- 
edness and community services ), we 
are investing approximately $190,- 
000,000 during the 1956-57 school 
vear. Expenditures excluded from 
the current operating costs would 
represent an additional outlay of 
approximately $70,000,000 which the 
local districts must meet with a cur- 
rent tax levy and long term borrow- 
ing. While our investment in educa- 


tion may appear large and ever . 


increasing, it is necessary to get the 
supply of effective industrial work- 
ers, farmers, servicemen, lawyers, 
doctors, legislators, businessmen, 
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teachers, and other people respon- 
sible for our productive economy. A 
complete, high quality education is 
needed to equip a child to compete 
successfully in our complex and ever 
changing economic and social world. 
The present mobility of our popula- 
tion and the increasing demand for 
a higher degree of technical skill 
have become more important factors 
in our competitive economic world, 
and the schools are faced with a 
more and more complex job of pre- 
paring young men and women to 
become contributing members. 


Reasons for Increasing Costs 


No attempt will be made to re- 
view the causes behind the ever 
mounting school costs. They have 
been called to the attention of the 
local citizen time and time again. 
The justification of present and 
future costs of education have been 
documented by the ever increasing 
pressure of growing enrollments, 














the demand for better educated 
young men and women, the clesire 
for improved existing educational 
programs, the addition of new serv- 
ices, the decrease in the purchising 
power of the school revenue collar 
and the belated recognition o! the 
need to improve the economic s‘atus 
of the teacher. The very existence 
of our form of government anc our 
way of life is dependent upon the 
quality and degree of education 
which we as adults can provide our 
children. The question is not, Can 
We Afford to Educate? but rather. 
Can We Afford Not to Educate? 
As previously indicated, school 
costs represent a sizable charge 
which must be met by a number of 
taxing units. It has been character- 
istic of our educational program 
while a function of the state to de- 
rive its basic educational direction 
as well as its sources of revenue 
from the local school district. With 
the local property tax bearing the 
brunt of school costs, some concer 
has been expressed relative to the 
immensity of the load which such a 
source can continue to bear. While 
some adjustments have been made 
in state support, it is quite evident 
that the adjustments have been in 





SOURCES OF WISCONSIN SCHOOL DISTRICT TAX REVENUES 
1954-55 SCHOOL YEAR 


Source 
Property Tax Collections 


Levied by District Operating Schools ... 


Narccisins Merete $114,202,459 












Per Cent 


Amount of Total 


68.2% 


Levied by Other Districts for Elementary Tuition 


(Mainly non-operating school districts ) 


Levied by County 


On all property for payment of elementary per teacher aid 









1,632,961 


5,372,229 


On property outside district operating high school for: 


High school tuition charges 
Transportation charges 






13,704,559 
1,201,283 


School Share of State-Collected Taxes on Utilities and Forest 


Crop 
Federal Aid for Lunch, Agriculture, 


State Aid 
For Operation of School 
For Transportation of Students 


Total 


Home Economics and 
VGEOEAS TEROOERING: «i /i-5 1-6 <b sacecd ss aC8'a are ga are Aue een aN 


ROR ar oD $167,457,716 















1,583,139 
2,926,213 


23,694,337 14.2 
3,140,536 1.9 


100.0% 
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14.2 
1.9 


100.04 
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terms of maintaining existing levels 
of state support rather than mate- 
rially increasing the percentage of 
state support. 


Sources of School Revenue 


While sources of revenue may 
vary in the individual school dis- 
tricts, the following list may serve 
as a guide to school revenues: 

1. Property tax 
. State aid (general, equalized, handi- 

capped and transportation) 

. County aid (based on property) 
. Utility tax 

. Tuition (based on property) 

. Federal aid 

. Rental and miscellaneous 


In 1954-55, approximately 81% of 
the school revenue was collected in 
the form of a property tax. It con- 
sisted of the levies made by the local 
district, county high school tuition 
and transportation payments. The 
next largest revenue source is state 
aid and approximately 16% is secured 
from this source. The federal revenue 
to local units approximated 1.7% 
and the utility tax and miscellaneous 
provided the balance of 1.3%. 

A state support program has many 
basic and pertinent considerations. 
The present state support program 
for schools in Wisconsin may appear 
to be somewhat involved. The com- 
plexity can be justified in that it per- 
mits the operation of factors in our 
state support program which can be 
directed to facilitate an equitable 
distribution of school aid to local 
school districts. The present state 
support program should be strength- 
ened in keeping with its basic con- 
cepts. 


to 


“1D Ole CO 


Underlying Concepts 


1. Education is a State Function. 
Education is a state function and as 
such the state has a direct responsi- 
bility in contributing financially to 
the support of all administrative 
units or districts offering a satisfac- 
tory educational program and exert- 
ing a minimum local effort to finance 
an adequate program. 

2. Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity. Equality of educational 
opportunity, while never a complete 
reality or achievement, should be 
recognized in the formulation of 
any state support program. Wiscon- 
sin thru the equalization principle 
places a guaranteed valuation back 
of each resident child in average 
daily attendance. In districts with 
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low valuations the state attempts to 
equalize educational opportunity by 


providing an adequate per pupil 


valuation base. If the district has in- 
sufficient equalized property valua- 
tion, the state makes up the differ- 
ence and thus assures an adequate 
base. The degree to which the state 
assumes the responsibility of equal- 
izing educational opportunity can be 
measured to some extent by the 
proportionate shares of the equaliza- 
tion valuation assumed by the local 
district and state units of govern- 
ment. 

3. Local Ability and Effort. The 
property tax load can become exces- 
sive, and the state support program 
attempts to keep tax limits within 
certain limitations. While it may be 


is greater in districts providing an 
integrated level program than in 
districts offering a basic level pro- 
gram. The application of this con- 
cept of quality education is carried 
out in flat aid districts as well as 
districts qualifying for equalization 
aid. 

In the recent report of the Sub- 
committee on Finance of the Wis- 
consin Conference on Education, the 
responsibility of the state is clearly 
cited: 


State Support of Education 


The responsibility of the state govern- 
ment in the field of education was clearly 
recognized in the drafting of the state 
constitution over 100 years ago. There at 
the very outset the state legislature was 
directed to provide for the establishment 


CURRENT SCHOOL COSTS AND STATE AIDS 
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difficult to determine the point at 
which a property tax load becomes 
excessive, the state support law has 
accepted a required operating levy 
for current operation of 15, 20 and 
25 mills in certain types of districts 
to be excessive. When maximum 
limits for current operation are 
reached the state support program 
assumes any excess current opera- 
tion cost. 

4. Quality of Education. The qual- 
ity of the educational program is a 
basic concern in determining the 
amount of state support paid to the 
local school district. In order to pro- 
vide an incentive for local districts 
to enrich and improve the educa- 
tional opportunities for children, the 
financial effort exerted by the state 





26,608,900 31,079,200 33,50,600 3%, 693,500  39,383500 
555 
53-55 biennium 


57-58 58-59 
57-59 biennium 


55-56 56-57 
55-57 biennium 


of district schools, certain standards were 
prescribed including the mandate that the 
schools should be “as nearly uniform as 
practicable,” and provision was made for 
the establishment of a state school fund. 
The importance attached to education as 
one of the state’s primary responsibilities 
is attested by the fact the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction was made a 
constitutional officer to be elected by the 
people of the state. 


The state’s responsibility in public edu- 
cation is two-fold. First, it cannot escape 
the fact that it is a political instrumen- 
tality committed to the protection of the 
equal rights and opportunities held to be 
the heritage of every individual in our 
democratic society. Education is the 
master key to opportunity, and unless 
there is a fundamental equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for all children within 
its boundaries, there cannot be any real 
equality of social or economic opportu- 
nity for them in later life. 





Second, the state must, since the local 
district alone cannot, assume responsibility 
for the development of the essential 
human resources and talents which are 
necessary to the welfare and progress of 
the state. 

Assuming sound district structure, the 
essential responsibility of the state is to 
provide the difference between what the 
local district can raise locally with a rea- 
sonable tax rate and the cost of a satis- 
factory educational program. When the 
state fails to meet this obligation, educa- 
tion in the low valuation sections of the 
state suffers, and local property tax rates 
for schoo!s are excessive or both. 


Trend in State Support 


In Wisconsin the portion of the 
local school districts educational 


costs has increased dollarwise, how- 
ever, the percentage of the costs 
carried by the state has not changed 
materially. A review of the table 
listed below will clearly indicate the 
trend in the state support program 
for the past 11 years. 


In reviewing the state support 
pattern relative to nationwide 
trends, it is evident that Wisconsin 
has not kept pace. The nationwide 
average exceeds 42% while the five 
mid-west states of Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
average 33.5%. 


Basis of State Support 


The state support formula recog- 
nizes a ‘number of basic factors. In 
approximately 70% or 2,800 school 
districts in our state, the distribution 
of state support is relatively a simple 
operation: Such districts qualify for 
flat aids, and the only differentiation 
is due to the quality of school pro- 
gram. The school program is clas- 
sified as an integrated or basic level 
program. The local school units pro- 
viding a basic level program qualify 
for state aid of $25 per resident ele- 
mentary pupil in average daily 
attendance not to exceed 25 pupils 
per teacher. If such a district also 
maintains a high school, the state 
reimburses the local district at $30 
per resident and non-resident high 
school pupil in average daily attend- 
ance not to exceed 25 pupils per 
teacher. In an integrated level pro- 
gram the per pupil aid is $30 per 
resident elementary pupil and $35 
per resident and non-resident high 
school pupil in average daily attend- 
ance not to exceed 25 pupils per 
teacher. 

In approximately 1,300 districts 
the state support formula involves 
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STATE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Amount Paid by 
the State for 

Current Operation 

and Transportation 
Byers nie CR Si ea $ 8,776,408.21 
9,07 1,688.90 
9,095,891.24 
14,058,035.91 
13,341,766.67 
17,535,005.53 
21,681,178.23 
23,102,337.55 
23,565,517.22 
25,740,547.17 
26,608,942.96 


1944—45 


the equalization principle of state 
aid. In such districts the state sup- 
port program concerns itself directly 
with the local district’s ability to 
finance an adequate program. The 
equalization feature of the state sup- 
port moves into the local units in an 
attempt to provide good schools for 
all children and at the same time 
attempts to keep local property tax 
rates from becoming excessive in the 
support of an educational offering. 
The equalization formula recognizes 
a number of important factors: 

1. Local property is the major base of 
school support. 

2. Property values and children to be 
educated are not co-terminous. 

3. All children are entitled to an equal 
educational opportunity. 

4. Local effort as reflected in required 
tax levy to meet current net operat- 
ing costs. 

5. Number of resident children in 
average daily attendance. 

6. Quality of school program. 

To assure an adequate property 
tax base, the state guarantees an 
equalized valuation per resident 
child. This guaranteed valuation per 
resident child for the 1955-57 bien- 
nium was established by legislative 
act as follows: 


Cost to Local 
Districts for 
Current Operation Paid by 
and Transportation State 
$ 56,761,215.12 15.5 
61,587,857.43 147 
70,942,683.16 12.8 
82,335,169.95 17.) 
92,329,222.45 14.5 
100,489,029.24 17.4 
110,935,798.56 19.5 
123,396,819.61 18.7 
133,308,385.89 EG. 
144,817,655.33 17.8 
156,020,211.14 Ei! 


% of Cost 


attendance is 20. The net operating 
cost required a 10 mill operating 
levy rate. 

The state support formula has set 
a $21,000 guaranteed equalized val- 
uation for each resident child in 
average daily attendance. 

Since this district has 20 resident 
children in average daily attendance, 
the state places a guaranteed valiia- 
tion of $420,000 into this local wait. 
The partnership of support in this 
local unit is applied thru the re- 
quired operating levy rate of 10 
mills. Since the district has only 
$150,000 actual equalized valuation 
it can raise $1,500 as its share for 
current operation. The state will 
match the 10 mill levy rate and it 
will apply this levy to the guaran- 
teed valuation which is not available 
to the local unit or $270,000 
($420,000 — $150,000). 

Since the state places the 10 mill 
levy rate on the net guaranteed val- 
uation ($270,000) the state support 
will equal $2,700. 

If the equalization factors had not 
operated, the flat aids for the district 
would have equaled 20 x $25 or 
$500. Since a district qualifies for 


TABLE I—GUARANTEED VALUATION 


Classification of District 


Lie chy, Uo, 2) La a ae eee ee ee a 
LSet DoS a en ane ei rs Meee 
Persie IRON 5 a 25 nic clown oa orenesct eesenins Gaines 


Integrated Level 
Integrated Level 


Priteeated PVE cisso:cstoe sie eis oe sie mes 


The following illustration indi- 
cates the operation of the equaliza- 
tion feature of state support in a 
common school district operating 
grades 1-8 which had been classified 
on the basic level. The equalized 
valuation of this district is $150,000 
and the resident average daily 


se Bixe 1-8 


Guaranteed Value 
Per Resident 
Pupil 
$21,000 
1-12 21,000 
9-12 55,000 
1-8 23,500 
1-12 23,500 
9-12 60,000 


Type of District 
Common—City— 
Union Iligh 













whichever aid is the larger, the cis- 
trict in this illustration would 
receive $2,700. 

The equalization program recog- 
nizes quality and type of district 
organization by applying the dif- 
ferent guaranteed valuations as set 


forth in Table I. 
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The illustration indicates the basic 
principles involved in determining 
equalization aid, however, the for- 
mula takes into consideration the 
variation resulting from classification 
of schools, local net operating costs, 
equalized valuation, maximum and 
minimum levy rates required, non- 
resident high school students and 
current reorganization. 


In 1955-56 the distribution of 
state support in the various classifi- 
cations was as follows: 


In addition to flat and equaliza- 
tion aid, school districts receive state 
support in the areas of transporta- 
tion, handicapped children and 
school libraries. 


School districts must provide 
transportation for children who live 
two miles or more from school. 
(Transportation does not apply to 
pupils who reside in cities, except a 
city may furnish transportation and 
qualify for state aid for transporta- 
tion. ) The state pays $24 to the local 


AID DISTRIBUTION (1955-56) 


No. of 
Districts 


3,581 
20 
10 


Total 3,611 
Integrated 

47 

329 

65 


441 $13,136,435 
$15,926,125 


Grand _ Total 4,052 
The 1955-57 legislative session 
strengthened the state support for- 
mula by raising the maximum 
matching levy rate from 9 mills to 
15 mills, by adjusting the guaran- 
teed valuation per resident pupil, 
and by removing the tuition build- 
ing charge from current operating 
receipts. The three factors represent 
a very basic principle in the equali- 
zation formula since they are closely 
related to the local district’s ability 
to finance an educational program 
without excessive local property tax 
levies. If property tax rates for 
school purposes are to be reduced 
or maintained at present levels, con- 
tinued recognition must be given to 
the guaranteed valuation per resi- 
dent pupil. The mere application of 
increased flat aids is not conducive 
to the relief of heavy property taxes 
since such aids are distributed on 
the basis of pupils in average daily 
attendance and they are not related 
to local effort or ability to finance. 


Special School Services 


Property taxes for education can 
be relieved thru increased state sup- 
port. While important steps have 
been taken, additional gains in state 
support will be necessary to insure 
adequate funds for school districts. 
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Flat Aids 


$2,689,375 


Equalized Aids Total 


$4,151,200.30 
138,180.25 
38,042.97 


$1,461,825.30 
55,805.25 
20,102.97 


82,375 
17,940 





$2,789,690 


12,161,320 


$1,537,733.52  $4,327,423.52 


503,070 $ 200,027.87 $ 
7,312,808.86 


206,216.86 


703,097.87 
19,474,128.86 


472,045 678,261.86 





$7,719,053.59 
$9,256,787.11 


$20,855,488.59 
$25,182,912.11 


districts for each child transported 
who lives 2-5 miles from school, and 
$36 for those who are transported 
more than 5 miles. Approximately 
$3,800,000 was paid from state 
sources to school districts in the 
1955-56 school year in the form of 
transportation aid. 


Services are provided by local 
school districts for many handi- 
capped children. They include spe- 
cial classes for the deaf, blind, men- 
tally retarded, mentally handi- 
capped, physically disabled, defec- 
tive speech and the homebound. 
The state support portion of such 
activities represents approximately 
75% of the approved costs of opera- 
tion for such services. 


The income received from “the 
school fund” is distributed on the 
basis of the school census (children 
between the ages of four and 20 
years ). The amount per census child 
varies each year and the income is 
to be used for library purposes. In 
1955-56, the amount per census 
child was 40 cents, and approxi- 
mately $380,000 was allocated to 
local school districts. 


Educational needs and costs will 
grow, but so will our productive re- 
sources. If we continue to allot a 
fair share of our local, state and 
national income to education, our 
problems can be met. The following 
table is indicative of our financial 
ability to support good education. 


If we “view with alarm” the sub- 
stantial increases in dollars devoted 
to education, our policies, practices, 
facilities and programs can rapidly 
become obsolete. We can afford 
good schools. It is not a matter of 
ability but rather one of choice. 


WISCONSIN PERSONAL INCOME AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Personal Income 


Per Cent 

Educational — Spent for 

Expenditures Education 
$ 50,998,288 5.4 
51,559,148 3.0 
114,204,678 2.3 
201,695,259 3.3 


Wisconsin 


$1,101 million 


NET ENROLLMENT—ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
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HERE is no one way of meet- 

ing the needs of gifted students. 
There are many ways and the 
appropriate ways vary according to 
such things as the size of the school, 
the location of the school, the pro- 
portion of talented children within 
the school, the overall curriculum 
plan, the adequacy of instructional 
materials and equipment, the com- 
petence of the teachers, the desires 
of the parents. Eventually, every 
good program for a gifted child is 
based upon an understanding of a 
particular child, from a_ particular 
home, in a particular school. Thus, 
it is entirely possible that even with- 
in a school, we will have many 
arrangements rather than a uniform 
one to provide for the gifted. Some 
widely used procedures and arrange- 
ments, all of which have been re- 
ported as good in one or more 
schools, are now presented. 


Acceleration by Double Promotion 


Thruout the elementary grades, 
double promotion which involves 
skipping a grade, appears reasonable 
only if the school cannot offer good 
instruction to the child without such 
skipping. Too many gaps in basic 
skills often result from skipping. 
Schools in favored localities would 
double promote as many as half of 
the entire student body if all were 
double promoted whose _achieve- 
ments in arithmetic, reading and 
language were two or more grade 
placements above national norms. 
And many children would skip two 
grades prior to entering high school. 
In schools where only a small per 
cent of the students are gifted does 
double promotion which involves 
skipping appear of any value. 


Acceleration by Concentrating 
Learnings in Shorter Time Periods 


This plan appears much more rea- 
sonable than skipping. The un- 
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After we have recognized the capable 


pupil thru tests and observation 


our next step is 
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graded primary school, operating on 
a semester plan, can and does accel- 
erate some rapid maturers by one 
or two semesters without any skip- 
ping. In many four-year high 
schools, it is possible for a student 
to earn sufficient credits for gradua- 
tion in three years. Junior high 
school programs similarly can pro- 
vide for completion of three years 
in two and one-half or two years. 
Some colleges give college credit for 
high school work which enables the 
student to secure a degree in less 
than four years. 

When should acceleration be 
accomplished? Generally, accelera- 
tion is better when carried out later 
in the life of the individual when he 
himself can and should assume more 
self-direction. Thus, if we want the 
gifted to finish the baccalaureate 
degree at age 19, we can readily 
accomplish this by condensing four 
years of high school in three and 
four years of college in three. 

How much accelerating should be 
done? Again, this answer depends 
on many factors. The persons whose 
actions lead to an adolescent's fin- 
ishing high school by age 16 should 
be ready to assume reasonable re- 
sponsibility for assuring that this 
accelerated student has as much 
opportunity to develop his talents 
after high school graduation as if he 
had remained in school for two 
more years till age 18. Society is not 
yet ready to guarantee a college ed- 
ucation or a productive job to all 
high school students who might be 
graduated at age 16. The number 
of good jobs open to 16-year-old 


‘high school graduates and 19-year- 


old college graduates is highly lim- 
ited. The possibility for a student to 
learn efficiently in a good high 
school till age 17 or 18 is great. As 


those who propose completion of 
high school by age 16 and college 
by age 19 must assume some respon- 
sibility for the effects of their pro- 
posals, so also those who do not 
accelerate the gifted must assume 
responsibility for making 12 years 
of education leading to high school 
graduation productive and_ worth- 


while. 


Special Classes for Gifted 


Special separate classes in which 
the gifted children receive all their 
instruction seem to work best in 
large metropolitan areas and in less 
favored large school districts where 
there are only a few high achievers 
among the large school population. 
In small communities where the per 
cent of high achievers is high and 
where parents are vitally concerned 
with the education of all children, 
special classes for the gifted offer 
so many problems that other tech- 
niques appear more desirable. 

Special classes for a portion of the 
weekly instructional program are 
appropriate to many situations. 
Thus, those children in an elemen- 
tary school who have talents in an 
academic area, or art, or music, or 
dramatics may be grouped and for 
one or more periods per week re- 
ceive special instruction. At the 
high school level, the same may be 
done. In addition, the smaller or 
large high school may have adé- 
vanced seminars in a variety of 
subject-matter areas or the seminar 
may be more general and cross sub- 
ject lines. The latter appears to be 
worthy of much experimentation it 
the smaller and medium sized high 
school. 

Only in the larger metropolitan 
areas where residents are neighbors 
by location and not by closeness oi 
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; gifted 


association and where transportation 
js not a problem do separate ele- 
mentary or high schools for the 
gifted appear practicable. The appli- 
cation of the special school for the 
gifte| to more sparsely populated 
rural areas and small cities would 
be a few district high schools with 
the gifted students in attendance re- 
siding away from home or being 
transported for long distances. 


Sectioning of Students with 
Grade or Subject Area 


In any school which has enough 
students within a grade for two 
classes it is possible to section. 
While it is easy to section on the 
basis of one IQ test, better results 
can be obtained by sectioning 
according to achievement level in 
various subject-matter areas. It 
appears unwise, however, to section 
students for all instruction. During 
each year of school and for a por- 
tion of each day’s instruction, the 
should receive instruction 
with children of all levels of ability 
and interests. 


Many problems are encountered 
in sectioning. The results may be 
good or very poor. To be good, the 
children, parents, teachers and ad- 
ministrator must cooperate fully to 
make it successful. When children 
resent the sectioning, or parents 
oppose it, or the teachers with the 
lower-achieving sections are given 
lower status than those with the 
higher-achieving, it is doubtful 
whether the possible resulting 
higher achievements are worth the 
other possible losses which may be 
experienced. 


High School Grouping According 
to Career Plans 


The comprehensive high school 
with a variety of tracks or curricula 
and a good core of common learn- 
ings can provide well for a variety 
of talents. This school during the 
junior and senior year can provide 
the gifted with many opportunities 
in all areas: English, social studies, 
science, music, mathematics, agricul- 
ture, home economics, business edu- 
cation, and the like. At the same 
time a good core of common learn- 
ings enables any who intend to go 
to college to be admitted and also 
for those who do not intend to go to 
college to be ready for employment 
upon graduation. If in addition the 
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gifted student is encouraged to take 
additional credit classes he can 
either become quite highly special- 
ized in one area such as science or 
broadly acquainted with a number 
of areas. There are arguments for 
and against heavy specialization in 
one area as there are for widespread 
electives in many areas. 

Inasmuch as many adolescents in 
the ninin and tenth grades cannot 
decide intelligently upon a career 
and since we cannot reliably differ- 
entiate all who may be high-achiev- 
ing adults, no student should be de- 
prived of getting specialized courses 
in grades 11 or 12 because of not 
having taken a particular subject in 
grades 9 or 10. Specifically, if a stu- 


; the teacher can 
group within the class 
on the basis of achieve- 
ment, friendship, inter- 
est. 


Photo courtesy 
Madison Public Schools 


dent has taken neither algebra nor 
geometry as a freshman or sopho- 
more, but decides to take one or 
both courses in grades 11 or 12, he 
should have the opportunity to do 
so. The same is true in all other sub- 
ject areas. 


Within-class Procedures 


Some of the procedures outlined 
above can be applied to within-class 
provisions for the gifted. In classes 
where children representing the en- 
tire range of achievements and in- 


terests are present, the teacher can 


group within the class on the basis 


of achievement level, friendship, in- 


terest; individualize instruction 
allowing the gifted child to proceed 
as rapidly as he can; arrange special 
projects and assignments particu- 
larly appropriate for the gifted, and 
carry out unit type instruction to 


develop social leadership and desir- 
able group attitudes. 

The elementary schools are lead- 
ing the way in grouping within the 
class according to achievement level. 
Typically, there are three reading 
groups with each group advancing 
as rapidly as it can with the teachers 
shifting members as achievement 
patterns change. Also, there is much 
unit teaching in the elementary 
schools in which the talented child 
in any area can develop his talents 
in connection with the various unit 
activities. Social leadership is also 
nurtured with able students assum- 
ing responsibility for carrying vari- 
ous teacher-pupil planned activities 
to successful completion. Occasion- 





ally, too, the more able student in 
reading or arithmetic works with 
two or three less able. 

In high school home economics, 
agriculture, art, instrumental music, 
and in the athletic programs we find 
excellent individualized instruction. 
In home economics, for example, 
the teacher accepts each student and 
proceeds from there with the result 
that in a sewing class one able stu- 
dent makes her entire wardrobe, in- 
cluding formal wear, at a high level 
of skill and creativeness; another 
with less ability and with much 
more teacher help is able to make 
only a few simple garments from 
patterns. 

While high school teachers with 
five different classes of 30 or more 
students may have problems in 
knowing and providing ‘well for the 
gifted student, the complexity of the 
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task should not be allowed to pro- 
duce mediocrity or boredom for the 
gifted. If in these classes the high 
schools cannot work out a program 
of achievement level grouping, in- 
dividualizing instruction, unit-type 
teaching, or other grouping which 
provides well for the gifted, other 
arrangements for instruction should 
be examined. 

Many elementary schools have 
demonstrated clearly that the gifted 
can be provided for well in the lan- 
guage arts, social studies and arith- 
metic without sectioning, special 
classes, or special schools. The 
junior high schools are getting good 
results with core classes which re- 
duce the number of students per 
teacher and allow the teacher to 
know each student well and provide 
for him. 


While much enrichment can yet 
be done in the elementary school 
and junior high school, especially in 
the expressive areas of art, music, 
dramatics and physical rhythms, the 
senior high schools should look care- 
fully at their programs of instruction 
in the subjects required of all stu- 
dents for graduation; for it is in the 
required subjects that instruction 


appears least fruitful to the gifted 
as well as to the low achieving stu- 


dents. No reasonable explanation 
appears for this other than large 
numbers of students per teacher, in- 
structional periods too short for the 
teacher to vary instruction according 
to achievement, and, in some cases, 
psuedo-high, common standards for 
all students which are too easy for 
the gifted and too difficult for the 
low achieving. 


Organization within School System 


Many problems and_ possible 
issues have been raised in the pre- 
ceding discussions. Identification, 
motivation, and provisions for the 
gifted are somewhat unique to each 
school, and the solutions to the 
problems must eventually be worked 
out in the particular school system. 
This means that the larger school 
wherein the principal has the re- 
sponsibility for the entire program 
of instruction, and the smaller 
schools which look for leadership 
and service from an intermediate- 
unit administrator such as_ the 
county superintendent must set up 
the organizational procedures to 
find solutions to the problems. Also, 
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some problems which the local 
school cannot deal with adequately 
should be under investigation by 
appropriate regional or state com- 
mittees. 


At the local level, these questions 
should be answered by the respon- 
sible: local school administrator 
whether he be a principal of a large 
school, a city or county superin- 
tendent: 

1. Are the procedures being used in the 
school to identify the gifted adequate? 

2. Is the curriculum as operating meet- 


ing the requirements of society to develop 
any useful talent any child may possess? 


3. Are the gifted students working con- 
sistently and industriously to profit most 
from their opportunities? 

4. Are the provisions for the gifted 
achieving desired outcomes? 


5. What kinds of competences are yet 
needed in the teaching staff to insure a 
good program for the gifted? 


Very few if any local administra- 
tors can answer the questions with- 
out the assistance of the teaching 
and other staff. Neither can they 
carry on the research and evaluation 
needed to secure the answers by 
themselves; again the teaching and 
other staff members can and should 
participate in the program. 

Where does this leave the admin- 
istrator? The reasonable solution 
appears for him either to assume 
direct leadership of the program, if 
he has the time and ability, or to 
designate a staff member to do so. 
In the large high school, for ex- 
ample, the principal might set up an 
advisory committee consisting of 
the heads of the various depart- 
ments, someone representing the 
guidance staff, and someone repre- 
senting the central administrative 
or state department staff, and per- 
haps a parent. This committee could 
meet regularly during the school 
year and outline broad policies and 
identify problems. In turn, it could 
set up the necessary working com- 
mittees, including teachers, to deal 
with the problems. 


In this connection should teachers 
spend an entire week or two prior 
to the opening of school to learn 
more about the children, to organize 
and plan? What kinds of committees 
and procedures should be operating 
within every school in Wisconsin on 
a continuing basis to deal with 
problems of providing for the gifted 


which by the very nature of the 
identification process must be a 
continuing program? What are the 
within school procedures for 
acquainting and getting new teach- 
ers involved in the program? 

I believe firmly that tho teachers 
have many responsibilities to their 
children, to their own families and 
to the community, there is probably 
not a single teacher in Wisconsin 


‘who would not eagerly work toward 


helping to identify the gifted, secure 
the needed instructional materials, 
arrange appropriate instruction and 
do her best at follow-up evaluative 
studies if there were enthusi.stic 
local leadership and a_ reasonibly 
well organized inservice program. 
The local schoo] cannot escape its 
responsibilities toward the gifted; if 
it does not decide what to do or 
cannot justify what it is doing, we 
may be certain that various organ- 
ized groups are not going to stand 
by without proposing what the 
school should do and how it should 
do it. 

One of the problems in providing 
for the gifted is lack of funds. 
Whereas considerable state funds 
are distributed to the localities for 
the education of the mentally and 
physically handicapped, no such 
provision is made for the gifted. 
Identification of the gifted involves 
as much or more careful appraisal 
and testing as does that of the 
handicapped. It is more difficult to 
identify talent than to discover lack 
of it. The gifted need more printed 
materials than do the handicapped 
and they also need many kinds of 
special equipment and instruction to 
develop their talents fully. While it 
may be difficult to secure state funds 
without setting up special schools 
or classes for the gifted, if active 
local, regional and state committees 
were operating to keep the public 
and legislature informed, it would 
very probably be possible to secure 
state funds at least for identification 


and also reasonable amounts for in-. 


structional materials and _ special 
equipment. I am _ convinced that 
special provisions for educating the 
mentally and _ physically handi- 
capped are sound, economically. 
socially and morally; I am equally 
convinced that the state’s contrib- 
uting to the education of the gifted 
would also be sound in the same 
respects. 
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HE National Education Associ- 

ation is 100 years old this year, 
and Wisconsin teachers have played 
a vital part in the organization since 
its inception. 

The NEA was organized at Phila- 
delphia in 1857 at a meeting that 
had been called by the presidents of 
10 state associations, including Wis- 
consin’s A. C. Spicer, the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association having been 
founded four years earlier, in July 
of 1853. 

Tre leaders of the new National 
Teachers Association felt that the 23 
stat’ teachers associations operating 
in 1857, and the semi-professional 
and regional groups like the Ameri- 
can Lyceum Association and the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education could not 
represent the 100,000 teachers of the 
time or make the needed impact on 
public thought. The time had come, 
leaders said, to gather into one great 
national “Educational Brotherhood.” 
What they wanted was an “associa- 
tion that shall embrace all the teach- 
ers of our whole country which shall 
hold its meetings at such central 
points as shall accommodate all sec- 
tions and combine all interests.” It 
was a bold and ambitious dream in 
tune with the spirit of the times, in 
which opportunities for the future 
looked as bright as the gaslights in 
the nation’s capital. 


NEA Membership in Wisconsin 


The dream had a long way to go 
toward reality, but Wisconsin teach- 
ers pitched in with a will. In 1875 
and 1884, Wisconsin contributed 
more than one-fifth of all members 
in the NEA. 

It was at the first “big” NEA con- 
vention, held at Madison, Wisconsin, 
in 1884, that the Association really 
got on the road. 

Thomas W. Bicknell of Boston, 
editor of the New England Journal 





Badger teachers have played 
a key role in the 


100 Years of NEA 


C. A. SCHOENFELD 
Assistant Professor of Journalism 


and 


Assistant to the Director of Extension 
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of Education and then NEA presi- 
dent, knew people had to have an 
idea reiterated over and over before 
they would take action. He gave 
many a plug in his Journal to the 
upcoming 1884 NEA Convention in 
Madison, and urged other educa- 
tional journal editors to do likewise. 
Teachers devoured his persuasive 
prose about the eminent speakers to 
be heard at Madison, the beauties of 
Madison’s lakes, the excursions to 
Oregon, Alaska, Colorado, Yellow- 





The NEA offices for many years were located wherever the secretary happened 
to live. When J. W. Crabtree became secretary in 1917, headquarters were moved to 
Washington, D. C., for a permanent location. In 1919 the NEA purchased a home at 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, to which a seven-story addition was made in 1931. 


A $5 million center is now being erected on the site. 


The drawing above shows Secretary Crabtree in charge of moving day in the 
summer of 1920. Much of the office equipment was carried to the new building in a 
two-wheel handcart. In those days, clerical help fluctuated between one and three 
persons. Today, under Executive Secretary William G. Carr, the NEA has a head- 


quarters staff of 600. 
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stone Park, California, planned in 
connection with the meeting. 
Bicknell acted as “advance” man 
himself, traveling some 12,000 miles 
at his own expense to whip up 
enthusiasm for the meeting. He 
appointed general managers in each 
state to organize travel parties, and 
he persuaded the railroads and other 
corporations to print and distribute 
some 250,000 folders, circulars, maps 
and cards extolling Madison and the 
National Educational Association. 


Railroads Help Membership 

The railroads acted as “angel” in 
another respect. Tickets to NEA 
convention cities for some time had 
been sold at tourist rates. One fare 
plus $2 paid for the round trip. The 
railroads turned the extra $2 over to 
the NEA as membership dues for 
the ticket buyer—a handy arrange- 
ment. 

There was just one flaw. The 
Interstate Commerce laws required 
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that these special rates be thrown 
open to the public. As a result the 
NEA membership rolls came to hold 
the names of many commercial trav- 
elers and tourists to whom the spe- 
cial rates were a literal case of 
“riding the gravy train.” NEA had 
the problem of distinguishing be- 
tween its own genuine 24-carat 
members, and these others just along 
for the ride, so it called the two 
respectively “active” and “associate” 
members. In 1903 there were to be 
approximately 4,000 active members 
and 30,000 associates! 

Bicknell’s publicity barrage paid 
off handsomely. The Madison con- 
vention in 1884 was a thumping suc- 
cess. Between 5,000 and 6,000 edu- 
cators from every state in the Union 
and from foreign lands came to- 
gether. All the VIPs were there— 
former NEA presidents, future pres- 
idents, state governors, scholars, 
generals, inventors like Alexander 
Graham Bell, Negro educators like 
Booker T. Washington, women like 
Frances E, Willard. Women consti- 
tuted 54% of this distinguished dele- 
gation. 

Best of all, the convention proved 
a rags-to-riches success story in the 
best Horatio Alger tradition. When 
all the bills were paid, the Associa- 
tion found itself not only free of 
debts, but in the strange and pleas- 
urable situation of being $3,000 to 
the good. 

Three other times the NEA was to 
meet in Wisconsin—in 1897, 1919 
and 1940. 


NEA Leaders from State 

Many national leaders have come 
from Wisconsin. The twelfth presi- 
dent of the National Education 
Association was J. L. Pickard, then 
Superintendent of Schools of Chi- 
cago. He had, however, only re- 
cently moved from Platteville. Pick- 
ard was one of the eight men who 
founded the Wisconsin Education 
Association, and he served as second 
president of our state organization. 

Three other NEA _ presidents 
hailed directly from Wisconsin. In 
1876 W. F. Phelps, president of 
Whitewater Normal served. Lorenzo 
D. Harvey, president of Stout Insti- 
tute, was chief officer in 1909; only 
three years later in 1912, Carroll G. 
Pearse, Superintendent of Milwau- 
kee Schools, presided at the Chicago 
convention. For a period of four 
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years from 1896 to 1899, I. C. Mc- 
Neill of West Superior was treasurer 
of NEA. 

J. W. Crabtree was the executive 
secretary of NEA under whose guid- 
ance the organization changed from 
a group of a few thousand to an 
Association of hundreds of thou- 
sands of teachers. He left the presi- 
dency of River Falls Normal in 
Wisconsin to assume his duties in 
Washington. Scores of others have 
served on the staff including Victor 
Hornbostel who left the employ of 
WEA to work in the NEA Research 
Division and Shirley Cooper, a 
former professor of education at 
Madison, who is associate executive 
secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Schoo] Administrators. 

The Association each year elects 
12 vice-presidents. For 14 of the last 
25 years, one of these vice-presi- 
dencies has been held by an edu- 








Its five great ¢ 


cator from Wisconsin. They have in- 
cluded Elizabeth McCormick, Supe- 
rior; John Callahan, Madison; O. H. 
Plenzke, Madison; Fred Witter, Bur- 
lington; Harold Cripe, Racine; J. C. 
Chapel, Kenosha; Elton Boettcher, 
Wausau; and Alma Therese Link, 
Oshkosh. 

Other Wisconsin educators have 
held key positions on NEA commit- 
tees, commissions, and trusteeships, 
research tasks, and convention 
chores. 


Scope of Activities 

From its modest beginnings a cen- 
tury ago, the NEA has grown to a 
mighty organization of some 700,000 
men and women engaged in all 
types of educational endeavor. The 


national organization has 14 head- 
quarters divisions, 24 commissions 
and committees, and 29 depart- 
ments. Located in Washington D.C, 
the National Education Association 
represents to the country and to the 
world the teaching profession of the 
United States. Its well-organized 
Legislative Division works for desir- 
able Congressional action on educa- 
tion bills, some of which the Asso- 
ciation sponsors as well as supports. 
From its Press and Radio Division 
come scripts, news releases and ad- 
vertising copy which help build 
better educational systems and en- 
hance the prestige of the profess on. 
The NEA Journal is only one of the 
many publications which make the 
Association the largest publishey of 
educational material in the world. 
Competent experts in research make 
available a broad range of findings 
important to education. Staff mom- 
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ble the NEA to serve the profession in many ways. 


bers engage in field work, help state 
and local associations with instruc- 
tional as well as with organizational 
problems, and many other services 
are rendered thru the national office. 
In addition, the separate depart- 
ments, committees and commissions 
make important contributions thru 
their specialized activities. Notable 
among these are the Educational 
Policies Commission, the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, and the Defense 
Commission. In the betterment 0! 
education and of educators, the 
National Education Association has 
been and is a mighty influence. 

Wisconsin teachers can be proud 
of their role in the development o 
that influence. 
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N 1870, according to estimates, 

about 20% of our people were 
illiterate, unable to read and write. 
Today more than 97% of our people 
can read and write. This upgrading 
of literacy is a notable achievement 
for which much credit can go to our 
schools. 


The degree of literacy varies from 
one part of the world to another. 
Even in this country with its school- 
ing for all children there is consid- 
erable variation from one part of the 
country to another, from one group 
to another. From one part of the 
world to another the variation is 
appalling. For example, the people 
of Denmark are 99% literate, those 
of Mozambique 99% illiterate. Mov- 
ing from South America, thru Asia 
to Africa the illiteracy percentages 
run from 50% thru 65-75% to 75-85%. 


Paul Blanchard, to whom I am in- 
debted for these figures, believes 
that the actual literacy figures are 
lower than those given by our offi- 
cial census takers. Most people who 
can write their name say they can 
read and write. In fact the variation 
between actual ability to read seri- 
ous print and people’s indication of 
reading ability is so great that many 
census takers are not asking whether 
a person can read or write but rather 
“what was the last grade in school 
you attended?” 


Results of Army Tests 


According to Blanchard, literacy 
experts are finding it necessary to 
use a new concept of literacy called 
functional literacy. Functional lit- 
eracy corresponds to education thru 
the first four grades of school. 
According to this test there are in 
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Literacy Has 
New Meanings 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 


State Department of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 


this country approximately eight 


million illiterates. 

It has been said that in the gen- 
eration between World War I and 
World War II the _ educational 
achievement level of our adult pop- 
ulation as indicated by Army 
achievements tests rose from the 
fourth to the sixth grade level. 

All of the foregoing facts on lit- 
eracy point up some _ interesting 
things to school people. Literacy for 
educators has changed from the 
times of the little red schoolhouse. 
Literacy is no longer the simple 
straightforward ability to read and 
write a few words. Such a concept, 
at least, has very little meaning to 
educators. 

Literacy to educators today means 
more the effective application of 
learning to problems closely related 
to life. The effective use of language 
itself is tied more to such functions 
as getting meaning effectively from 
many kinds of printed pages, to such 
skills as, let us say, the ability to 
write satisfactory letters. It may be 
interesting to note that during the 
Korean War some 25,000 men in our 
Eighth Army in Korea could not 
read and write well enough to write 
a letter. 

Some of the controversy on meth- 
ods of teaching reading seems point- 
less in view of our expanded notions 
of literacy. Unless educators and the 
public get a little closer together on 
modern educational purposes espe- 
cially as related to what literacy 
means today, any discussion will be 
as pointless as “Don Quixote tilting 
at the windmills.” 


Forms of Literacy 

Today there are as many forms of 
literacy as there are important con- 
nections of learning with life. There 
are economic literacy—producer and 
consumer, civic literacy, scientific 
literacy, just to name a few. 


One thing seems clear. As long as 
the schools have the job of formal 
education, they will be expected to 
look after the long term interests of 
pupils. The schools will be expected 
to provide the learning which is 
cumulative in effectiveness and takes 
time to achieve. The reputation and 
standing of schools will ultimately 
be dependent on satisfactory an- 
swers to such questions as: 

1. Do Johnny and Mary make use of 
what they learn, from choice, to help 
them meet their problems? or 
Is there evidence that Johnny and 
Mary are gaining confidence in the 
value of their learning to help them 
solve their vital problems? 

2. How is what Johnny and Mary are 
learning today related to what they 
learned last month? Next month? 
Last year? Next year? In a word, is 
their learning cumulative? 

3. Are Johnny and Mary increasingly 
able themselves to tie together what 
they learn so that their learning 
becomes ever more effective for them 
as persons, as citizens, as bread- 
winners? 


We are living in times when (at 
least in this country) there are very 
few excuses for ignorance. In our 
country alone we buy 55 million 
newspapers a day, three billion 
magazines a year and a great many 
of the 750 million books produced 
annually. Besides hard _ covered 
books we have an increasing supply 
of inexpensive but good paper backs. 
On the print level we are rich. We 
have access to good radio and TV 
programs and motion pictures. 

The problem is to select sources 
wisely and to organize our learning 
effectively. To do this we must be 
many times and many varieties 
literate. 

Let us not waste our time and 
substance and that of our protégés 
with limited objectives no longer 
applicable to our times. To coin a 
phrase, may we direct our undivided 
attention to achieving, progressive, 
functional literacies. 





HILE maximum effort is 

being spent to effect passage 
of legislation to bring OASI benefits 
to teachers of Wisconsin, a parallel 
effort is being made by the WEA to 
acquaint educators with the specific 
provisions of this legislation. 

The proposed law would offer 
each present member of the STRS 
the options of remaining under the 
present system, with its present con- 
tribution formula and present bene- 
fits, or transferring to the combined 
division with its benefits of OASI 
and modified STRS. 

Many new benefits are made pos- 
sible by the suggested plan. How- 
ever, each individual should make a 
careful study of his own situation, 
and determine for himself whether 
the separate or the combined divi- 
sion provides the better retirement 
program. 

The accompanying study outline, 
with admitted shortcomings created 
by an effort at brevity, is designed 
to aid each teacher to arrive at a 
reasoned answer. It assumes, it will 
be admitted, some familiarity with 
the general outline and plans dis- 
cussed previously in the Journal of 
Education. 


A few cautions and suggestions 
should be noted: 


1. When comparing the various plans, 
be sure to use the same type of pro- 
gram: i.e., life annuity, 180 guaran- 
teed payments, or joint survivorship. 

. Use the benefits for the same retire- 
ment age in your calculations under 
the different plans. 

. Remember that at retirement ages 
prior to 65, the OASI benefit is on 
an actuarially equivalent basis. 

. Being “fully insured” in terms of 
quarters of coverage does not guar- 
antee maximum benefits; benefits are 
based upon average monthly earn- 
ings. 

. Remember to consider the value of 
the secondary benefits which may be 


How You Can Estimate Your 


STRS and OASI Benefits 


If a law is enacted by this session of the Legislature 


to provide OASI for teachers every active member 


of the Retirement System will have to make some vital 


decisions. Here are the facts by which you may figure 


your comparative benefits in the alternate plans. 





Abbreviations used in this article: OASI 
—Old Age and Survivors Insurance; STRS 
—State Teachers Retirement System; PB— 
Primary OASI (Social Security) Benefit; 
GRSC—Governor’s Retirement Study Com- 
mission. 





available to you for your wife, 
dependent husband (65), or other 
dependents. 


. Balance among other factors the 
insurance benefits for survivorship 
or disability, and OASI death lump 
sum payment. 


Comparison Basis 


In terms of dollar primary bene- 
fits, “Line D” will show the amount 
of monthly annuity under the GRSC 
proposal for money purchase plus 
OASI. 

Money purchase under the present 
plan alone will be determined by 
“Line F.” 

“Line G” will net the monthly 
income you would expect from the 
present law’s per cent of salary 
guarantee. 

The means for determining what 
the GRSC proposal would mean by 
way of increasing the present law’s 
guarantees is to be found in the sec- 
tion, “Guarantees Provision of Pro- 
posal.” 

A proposed amendment by the 
WEA would combine features of the 
present law and the GRSC proposal. 
You can estimate your benefits as 
shown terminating in “Line I.” 


Remember These Facts 


Each teacher has a chance to in- 
dicate his preference to remain 
under the present law, or to transfer 
to the proposed combined division 


(including OASI) if such is enac*ed 
into law. If the STRS member es 
not indicate his wish to join the ¢ \vi- 
sion offering OASI benefits on ‘he 
first ballot, he will not subseque: tly 
have an opportunity to become cov- 
ered by OASI as a teacher. 

This optional feature makes it 
basic for you to know the status of 
your retirement fund (Statements 
of your account may be obtained 
from the STRS, 905 Universit 
Avenue, Madison) and the benefits 
which you might derive under pres- 
ent and proposed legislation. 

It is important to leave a forward- 
ing address with your school admin- 
istrator so that you can be reached 
relative to OASI coverage during 
vacation periods. 


Eligibility for OASI Benefits 


To be eligible for OASI retirement 
benefits, it is necessary to be “fully 
insured.” You are fully insured when 
you reach retirement age, if you 
become disabled, or when you die. 

(a) If you have earned quarters 
of coverage equal to half the num- 
ber between January, 1951, and age 
of retirement, disability, or death. 
Quarters earned at any time after 
1936 may be counted. 

(b) If you do not have enough 
quarters under the above rule, (but 


do have at least six quarters after, 


1954), you may become fully in- 
sured if you have quarters of cover- 
age in all but four of the calendar 
quarters after 1954. 

At least six quarters of coverage 
are necessary in every case; when 
you have earned 40 quarters of cov- 
erage you are fully insured for life. 
(But not necessarily entitled to 
maximum benefits. ) 
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Quarters of Coverage Needed* 
Year in which you Jan— July- 
reach retirement age Dec. 
1953 or earlier 


1l 

13 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

25 

27 

29 

31 

33 

35 

) 37 
197! 39 
197 40 


~e This table based on statement (a); see also 
rule (b) if such applies. 


OASI Retirement Benefit 


Assuming that you are fully in- 
sured as noted above, your benefits 
will be based upon your average 
monthly income between January 1, 
1937 or January 1, 1951, and retire- 
ment. (Your average can also be 
figured starting with the year in 
which you became 22 years of age, 
if that was after 1950. ) 

You can drop out up to five cal- 
endar years after 1950 in which your 
earnings were lowest, or were zero. 
(Proposed Wisconsin legislation in- 
cludes making OASI coverage retro- 
active to January 1, 1955.) This im- 
plies a careful estimate of your prob- 
able earnings based upon salary 
schedule, normal increments, etc., 
until your retirement age. 


Maximum wages which may be 
counted are $3,000 for any year be- 
fore 1951; $3,600, 1951 thru 1954; 
and up to $4,200, 1955 and later. 
Any years of no earnings before age 
22 may also be omitted. 

Your benefit will be 55% of the 
frst $110 average monthly wage, 
plus 20% of the next $240 at age 65 
or later. 

At age 62, women will receive 
80% of PB as an insured person, 75% 
of PB as wife of insured retirant. 

LINE “A”: Indicate estimated 
amount of your monthly OASI bene- 
fit here—$ 


Proposed Retirement Law 


Under the proposed retirement 
law, retirement would be permitted 
at age 50 or later. Payments would 
be based upon the annuity which 
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the deposits of the individual, the 
state and accrued interest could pur- 
chase. OASI benefits would be in 
addition to and independent of 
STRS benefits. 


To determine the total accumula- 
tion to the individual’s account at a 
given retirement age, follow this 
procedure: 


1. Obtain a statement of accumulations 
from the STRS. Subtract cost of 
retroactive OASI coverage. (2% for 
employer's, 2% for employe’s share 
of annual salary 1955 and 1956; 
244% for each during 1957. Such 
retroactive payments are due from 
effective date of law to the time that 
required deposits were made to 
STRS, or to January 1955, whichever 
is later. ) 

2. Estimate how much will be con- 
tributed by state and _ individual 


(414% of total salary by each) from 
the date of STRS statement to retire- 
ment age on the basis of the latest 
salary schedule. 

. Figure compound interest each year, 
from the date of STRS statement to 
retirement age (Estimated 314% ) 

$ 


4. Add the amounts in items 1, 2, 3. 
LINE “B”: Indicate sum $ 
5. To determine this monthly benefit 
divide Line B by 1,000. Multiply 
this quotient by the appropriate 
monthly annuity rate per thousand 
on page 28, 55, or 56 of your STRS 
“Handbook of Information.” 
LINE “C”: Indicate result of item 5 
here: $ 
Your total monthly primary benefit will 
be the sum of LINE A AND LINE C. 
LINE “D”: Indicate A + C. 
$ 


If you are married, you would also be 
able to add the secondary benefit for your 
wife (50% of the primary OASI benefit at 
wife’s age 65, 3714% of PB at wife’s age 
62.) 

If supporting a dependent husband, 
(65), dependent minor child, or wife 
caring for child, additional benefits may 
be available. 


Retirement Prior to 


OASI Eligibility Age 


For retirement at ages prior to 
OASI eligibility, the amount re- 
ceived from (LINE “A”) under the 
STRS combined plan would be 
based on the actuarial amounts in- 
dicated as percentages in the table 
below. 

Equivalent 
Male Female 
(per cents of OASI 

PB) 
50.30% 
53.42 
56.83 
60.55 
64.63 


Age Annuity 


69.12 
74.07 
79.55 
85.63 
92.41 
100.00 
If retirement is planned prior to 
age 65, the annuitant would have to 
make adjustments in both LINE “A” 
and LINE “D.” Prior to 65, it would 
still be necessary to have earned 
required quarters to obtain OASI 
“equivalent.” Actually, this amount 
is derived from a short-term annuity 
coming from the STRS until pay- 
ments may be made under the fed- 
eral law from OASI account. 


Guarantees Provision 


Under the “guarantees” provision 
of the new proposal, the annuity of 
any member who taught before July 
1, 1957, would equal payments 
under the present $2 minimum 
guarantee or percentage plan PLUS 
an amount equal to 5% of the pres- 
ent guarantee PLUS three-fourths of 
1% of the amount computed under 
the present guarantees for each cal- 
endar quarter by which the attained 
age of the member, upon the date 
payment of such annuity is to begin, 
exceeds 60 years. (This amounts to 
a range from 5-20% increase between 
ages 60-65 for those qualifying for 
OASL.) 


Present Retirement Law 


Under the present law governing 
the STRS, teachers may retire under 
three options: the life annuity, 180 
guaranteed payments, or joint sur- 
vivorship. 

Each of these is available under 
the $2 guarantee, the percentage 
plan, or the money purchase. A full 
explanation of each in terms of 
qualification, computation of bene- 
fits, and typical examples is to be 
found in the STRS “Handbook of 
Information.” 

Briefly, the following procedure 
will net a basis for comparison with 
the new proposed law. Add to the 
statement of accumulations in the 
STRS, your estimated contribution 
at 6% per year and the state’s por- 
tion according to the present for- 
mula. (P. 7, STRS Handbook ) 

To this figure add the interest, 
estimated at 314% compounded 
annually. 

Divide this sum by 1,000. 

Indicate the quotient here: LINE 

(Turn to Page 46) 





The University of Wisconsin Announces 
Its Summer Program for 1957 


New this year are two four-week sessions designed 


especially for teachers. UW schools and colleges 


offer regular courses for students at all levels. 


HE CORE of the University’s 
1957 Summer Sessions at Madi- 
son is the eight-week general ses- 
sion, offering credit work in 75 major 
fields of study. Around this core are 
built a number of special sessions or 
workshops of varying lengths, which 
offer credit work in particular areas. 
New to the Wisconsin pattern are 
the two four-week credit programs 
for teachers and other professional 
people. Running concurrently with 
the credit sessions at Madison are 
some 25 noncredit conferences, 
clinics and institutes. 

Students will be able to choose 
from nearly 200 courses at the Mil- 
waukee campus this year. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from the 
Summer Session Office, The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, 3203 
North Downer Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Summer work will not be offered 
at any of the University’s extension 
centers thruout the state. 


PLANNING YOUR PROGRAM 


If you will be working this sum- 
mer toward a degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, you will be 
classified according to the degree 
you are seeking, and your summer 
work will be administered by the 
dean of the college in which you are 
registered. If you will not be a can- 
didate for a UW degree, the Sum- 
mer Sessions Office will be your 
administrative and counseling center. 


Undergraduate students in the 
eight-week session normally carry 
six to eight credits. Graduate stu- 
dents ordinarily carry five or six 
credits. 


YOUR FEES 


Fees generally are based on the 
length of the session in which you 
are enrolled. By the session, these 
are: ten weeks, $90; eight weeks, 
$70; six weeks, $53; five weeks, $44; 


One of several new buildings on the Madison campus is the Commerce Building. 


four weeks, $35; three weeks, 527. 
two weeks, $18. These per-session 
fees include Wisconsin Union, 
Library, Laboratory, and Stucent 
Health Center services. Per-ses:ion 
fees are the same for graduate, 
undergraduate and NDC (ron- 
degree candidate) students. There 
are no additional matriculation or 
nonresident fees for the Summer 
Sessions. 


Students registering for _ three 
credits or less may enroll on a per- 
credit fee basis of $9 for undergrad- 
uates and $15 for graduates and 
NDC’s. When fees are paid on this 
basis, there are additional nominal 
charges for Union and _ Student 
Health Center privileges. 


FINANCIAL AID 


There are a limited number of 
scholarships and fellowships which 
UW degree candidates may use dur- 
ing the Summer Sessions. Under 
special circumstances student loan 
funds are available. You may obtain 
full information from the Committee 
on Loans and Scholarships, Bascom 
Hall, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

Help in obtaining part-time jobs 
may be received thru the University 
Student Employment Office, 435 
North Park Street, Madison 6, Wis- 
consin. 


HOW YOU ENTER 


DMISSION requirements as de- 
scribed here apply only to the 
eight-week general session. The vari- 
ous special sessions usually carry 
their own prerequisites, both for 
UW degree candidates and for non- 
UW degree candidates. The Univer- 
sity’s Summer Sessions Bulletin gives 
full details. 
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You can be admitted to the 1957 
Summer Sessions under three broad 
categories: . 


1. NDC students (not candidates 
for UW degrees). 

2 Undergraduate students (fully 
matriculated students, candi- 
dates for UW undergraduate 
degrees ). 

3 Graduate students (fully ma- 
triculated students, candidates 
for UW graduate degrees). 


ND© Students 

You can qualify for admission to 
the University of Wisconsin Summer 
Sessions as a non-UW degree candi- 
date in one of several ways: 


1. If you are now attending, or 
last attended, a school other 
than the University of Wiscon- 
sin, you can qualify by sub- 
mitting a statement from your 
dean or registrar that you are 
eligible to continue your work 
at your parent institution. 

2. If you are now a teacher, you 
can qualify by submitting a 
statement of your status signed 
by a school official. 

3. If you are a former UW stu- 
dent, in good standing at the 
time of withdrawal, you are 
eligible to register as a re- 
entering student simply by 
appearing for registration. 

. If you do not qualify under any 
of the three ways described 
above, you may qualify by sub- 
mitting evidence of your ability 
to pursue university-level work. 


Courses you take as an NDC stu- 
dent will not necessarily count to- 


Many modern laboratories are available. 
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ward a degree at the University of 
Wisconsin. NDC students admitted 
to graduate subjects are assumed to 
be taking work at the graduate level, 
and you may arrange with your 
parent institution to accept such 
work as graduate work. 


Admission as a Summer Sessions 
NDC student carries no commitment 
for permission to register in the reg- 
ular year at the University of Wis- 
consin. If you are planning to attend 
the Summer Sessions with the inten- 
tion of continuing in the regular 
year at the University of Wisconsin, 
you should seek admission to the 
Summer Sessions as a UW degree 
candidate. 


The Wisconsin Union is a popular place. 


Undergraduate Students 


The requirements for matricula- 
tion as a new or re-entering Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin undergraduate de- 
gree candidate are exactly the same 
for the Summer Sessions as for the 
regular year. They are spelled out 
in detail in the University’s publica- 
tions, The General Catalog (pages 
7-12) and General Information For 
Prospective Students (pages 17-22): 


1. If you are a new UW student, 
write to the Office of Admis- 
sions for the necessary forms. 

. If you are a former UW degree 
candidate in good standing at 
the time of withdrawal, and if 
you have not attended college 


Sun and study go together at the dorms. 


elsewhere since withdrawal, 
you are eligible to register as a 
re-entering student simply by 
appearing for registration. If 
you have attended elsewhere 
since leaving the University of 
Wisconsin, you will be required 
to submit to the Office of Ad- 
missions an official transcript 
of your record from each school 
so attended. 


3. If you are a former student not 
eligible to continue at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at the time 
of withdrawal, you must apply 
for readmission to the Dean of 
the College in which you were 
enrolled at the time you left 
Wisconsin. 

. If you are applying for admis- 
sion to the School of Medicine, 
write directly to the Dean of 
Medicine. 


5. If you are currently enrolled in 
the University of Wisconsin. 
you need not apply for admis- 
sion to the Summer Sessions. 
Simply present yourself at reg- 
istration time. 


Graduate Students 


The requirements for admission 
as a new University of Wisconsin 
graduate degree candidate are ex- 
actly the same for the Summer Ses- 
sions as for the regular year. They 
are spelled out in detail in the Uni- 
versitys Graduate School Bulletin 
and in synopsis on pages 551-558 of 
The General Catalog.*Write directly 
to the UW Graduate School for 
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directions and application materials. 
Your credentials should be sub- 
mitted at least six weeks prior to the 
start of the Sessions. 


If you have ever been admitted to 
the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and are in good 
standing, you need not re-apply for 
admission to the Summer Sessions. 


Fields of Endeavor 


Administration and Supervision 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Economics 

Agricultural and Extension 
Education 

Agricultural Engineering 

Agricultural Journalism 

Agronomy 

Animal Husbandry 

Anthropology 

Art Education 

Art History 

Astronomy 


Bacteriology 
Biochemistry 
Botany 


Chemistry 

Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Classics 

COMMERCE 


Comparative Literature 
Curriculum Planning and 
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Teaching of School Subjects 
Dairy and Food Industries 
Dairy Husbandry 


Economics 


EDUCATION 
Educational Diagnosis 
and Remediation 
Educational Survey, 
Theory, and Criticism 
Electrical Engineering 


ENGINEERING 

English 

Entomology 

French and Italian 

Forestry and Wildlife Management 
Genetics 

Geography 

Geology 


German 
Guidance and Personnel Services 


History 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Horticulture 
Human Development, 
Behavior and Learning 


Journalism 


LAW 
LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Library Science 


Mathematics 


ai 


UW summer students will enjoy unlimited opportunities in advanced learning. 


Measurement, Statistics, 

and Research Procedures 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanics 


MEDICINE 


Mining and Metallurgy 
Music 


NURSING 


PHARMACY 


Philosophy 

Physical Education for Women 

Physical Education and 
Athletic Coaching for Men 

Physics 

Plant Pathology 

Political Science 

Poultry Husbandry 

Psychology 


Rural Sociology 


Slavic Languages 

Social Work 

Sociology and Anthropology 
Soils 

Spanish and Portuguese 
Speech 


Veterinary Science 
Zoology 


FACILITIES 


A splendid new University 
Library, modern laboratories in a 
wide range of advanced fields, a 
student Union distinguished both 
for its building and its program, a 
comprehensive Department of Pre- 
ventive Medicine and _ Student 
Health, a highly qualified Student 
Counseling Center, family programs 
—these and other features of the 
University of Wisconsin’s student 
personnel services make of a sum- 
mer in scenic Madison a satisfying, 
memorable experience. 


HOUSING 


The University of Wisconsin Sum- 
mer Sessions offer excellent housing 
in lakeshore facilities convenient to 
campus activities. University dormi- 
tory accommodations are available 
for single men and women and for 
married couples without children. 
For University dormitory roors, 
write: Director of Residence Ha'ls, 
The University of Wisconsin, Ma‘i- 
son 6, Wisconsin. 
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Housing is also available in pri- 
vate dormitories, fraternities, sorori- 
ties, rooming houses and apartments. 
A housing bulletin will be mailed 
automatically to all women inquir- 
ing thru the University about Sum- 
mer Sessions. Men and couples may 
obtain information by writing to: 
Housing Bureau, The University of 
Wisconsin, 434 Sterling Court, Mad- 
ison 6, Wisconsin. 

Car-parking facilities are extremely 
limited in the campus area. 

Regulations governing student 
housing and student conduct will be 
found in detail in The Student 
Handbook and in synopsis in The 
Summer Sessions Bulletin, both 
obtainable from the University. 


REGISTRATION 


You are required to register in 
person, preferably on the Friday and 
Saturday prior to the start of in- 
struction. Registration consists of 
four simple steps. The process will 
be speeded up if you apply in ad- 
vance for a permit to register. 
Bascom Hall in the center of the 
campus will be the registration 
center. 


SUMMER SESSIONS BULLETINS 


You may receive complete infor- 
mation on the summer program by 
sending for the University of Wis- 
consin Summer Sessions Bulletin. 
Write to Summer Sessions, Exten- 
sion Building, The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

Special bulletins which go into 
more detail are available in the 
fields of art, business education, cre- 
ative writing, curriculum planning, 
driver education, English, family 
finance, guidance, home economics, 
journalism, law, music, physical edu- 
cation, reading, school administra- 
tion, Spanish and Portuguese, 
speech, social studies, and other 
areas. These may be obtained by 
writing to the same address as 
above. 


FOUR-WEEK COURSES 
First Session, July 1-27 


ECONOMICS 
139. Principles of Insurance 
125. (Sec. Studies ) Basic Economics 
for Teachers 


ENGLISH 
English Workshop for High 
School Teachers 
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Elizabeth Waters Hall is one of the dormitories on the shores of Lake Mendota. 


FRENCH 
(Educ.) Workshop in the 
Teaching of French in High 
School 


JOURNALISM 
School Publications and Teach- 
ing of Journalism 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Basic Economics for Teachers 


SPANISH 
(Educ.) Workshop in the 
Teaching of Spanish in High 
School 


REE a SY ICONIC NN Sa 


SPEECH 
129. (Educ.) Directing High School 
Forensic, Reading, and Acting 
Programs 
EDUCATION 
Proseminar ii Family Finan- 
cial Security Education 
Human Abilities and Learning 


(Soc. Stud.) Basic Economics 
for Teachers 


Directing High School Foren- 
sic, Reading, and Acting Pro- 
grams 


Bascom Hall, a campus landmark, will be the registration center for summer students. 
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144. 


159. 
164. 
165. 
175. 
176. 
191. 
196. 


196. 


Education of the Partially- 
Seeing Child (and Blind)— 
(July 8-August 2) 

Teaching Distributive Educa- 
tion Subjects 

Investigations in the Teaching 
of Arithmetic 

Methods in Audio-Visual In- 
struction 

Practices in Curriculum Plan- 
ning 

Introduction to Guidance and 
Personnel Services 

New Perspectives in Home 
Economics and Its Teaching 
Foreign Language Workshop— 
French 

Foreign Language Workshop— 
Spanish 


275. Legal Aspects of School Ad- 
ministration (July 8-August 2) 

278b. Four-Week Seminar in School 
Administration for Principals 


ART AND ART EDUCATION 
175. General Crafts 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION (MEN AND WOMEN) 
July 8—August 2) 


192. Workshop in Physical Educa- 
tion 
AGRICULTURE 
Four-Week Session for Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture 


COMMERCE 
112. Marketing Methods 
116. (Educ.) Proseminar in Family 
Financial Security Education 


The Capital City offers many cultural and recreational opportunities for students. 


125. (Soc. Stud.) Basic Economics 
for Teachers 

Principles of Insurance 
(Educ. ) Teaching Distributive 
Education Subjects 


139. 
159. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Four-Week Session in Home E:0- 
nomics 


Second Session, July 29-August 24 


JOURNALISM 
105a. Writing of Feature Articles 
125. Public Relations 


EDUCATION 
115. Social Issues and Educatio: 
181. Techniques of Guidance and 
Personnel Services 


CONFERENCES, INSTITUTES. 
AND WORKSHOPS (Non-Credit ) 


June 23-August 24—Schools ‘or 
Workers 
July 1— 5 Institute for Teachers of 
the Social Studies 
1— 6 Economics in Action 
7-20 School for Credit Union 
Personnel 
8-12 Fashion Design Institute 
9 Speech Institute 
9-10 Midwest Junior High 
School Conference 
10-12 Coordinated Conferences 
on Guidance, Personnel 
Services and Health Edu- 
cation 
14-20 American Federation of 
Teachers Workshop 
14-20 Creative Arts Workshop 
15-18 Conference for School 
Administrators 
20 Modern Language Con- 
ference 
21-August 3— School for Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers 
22-24 Conference on the Teach- 
ing of English 
25-26 Institute for School Psy- 
chologists 


25-27 Conference for Band, Or- 


chestra and Choral Direc- 
tors 

29-31 Institute in Reading 

Aug. 1- 2 Business Education Insti- 

tute 

1- 2 Church Music Conference 

8-17 Fourteenth Annual Char- 
tered Life Underwriters 
Institute 
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4-11 Eighth Annual Wisconsin 
Institute for Advanced 
Life Underwriters 

5- 7 Institute for Beginning 
Principals 

7— 9 Elementafy Music Insti- 
tute 


25-Sept. 7—School of Banking 
26-29 Catholic Rural Life Insti- 


tute for Seminarians 


Woods provide an inspirational setting. 


WHERE TO WRITE 


Admission as an undergraduate degree 
candidate 
Office of Admissions, Bascom Hall 
Admission as an advanced degree candidate 
Graduate School, Bascom Hall 
Admission as a non-degree candidate 
Summer Sessions, 
Extension Building 
Adult Education Programs 
Special Class Office, 
Extension Building 
Children’s Schooling 
Laboratory School, 
Education Building 
Dormitory Rooms 
Director of Residence Halls, 
Slichter Hall 
Employment 
Student Employment Office. 
435 N. Park Street 
Housing Information 
Housing Bureau, 
434 Sterling Court 
Loans and Scholarships 
Committee on Loans and 
Scholarship, Bascom Hall 
Madison Information 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Foundation, 23 W. Main Street 
Milwaukee Summer Session information 
University of Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee 
Sessions, Programs, Institutes, and Courses 
Dean, Director, or 
Chairman concerned 
Summer Sessions general information and 
bulletins 
Summer Sessions, 
: Extension Building 
University, College, and School bulletins 
University Editor, 
811 State Street 


Wisconsin Tourist Information 


Conservation Department, 
State Office Building 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN — MILWAUKEE 
OFFERS SIX-WEEK SUMMER SESSION FOR 1957 


UMMER classes will meet on 

the Milwaukee campus from July 
1 thru August 9. Nearly 200 courses 
will be offered by the School of Ed- 
ucation, College of Letters and Sci- 
ence, Commerce Division and Engi- 
neering Division. There will be 
graduate courses in education and 
social work and _ undergraduate 
courses in most academic fields. 


WORKSHOPS FOR EDUCATORS 

There will be a six-week work- 
shop in elementary education, two 
six-week workshops in exceptional 
education, a six-week reading clinic 
and workshop, and a_ three-week 
workshop for administrators. All of 
these offer six weeks of undergrad- 
uate or graduate credit—except the 
three-credit workshop for adminis- 
trators. Special arrangements for 
auditing may also be made upon 
application. 


CHAMBER MUSIC OFFERINGS 


There will be a three-week work- 
shop in chamber music carrying 
both graduate and undergraduate 
credit for music teachers and pro- 
fessional musicians. Now in its third 
year, the chamber music festival 
brings not only to the summer ses- 
sion student but to the entire com- 
munity an opportunity to hear two 
internationally famous chamber 
music groups at a series of five con- 
certs called “Summer Evenings of 


Ace | ’ 
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Music.” Those who have tickets for 
these concerts are also invited to the 
preview rehearsals which take place 
some days before each concert. The 
scheduled music is explained at 
these rehearsals. 


DEGREES 

These degrees are conferred by 
the University of Wisconsin—Mil- 
waukee: Bachelor of Arts and Bach- 
elor of Science (general courses); 
Bachelor of Science (art education 
and education); Master of Science. 


NEW STUDENT UNION 


Summer students will have the 
privilege of participating in concerts, 
lectures and discussions at the new 
Student Union which has already 
become a cultural center in Mil- 
waukee. 


HOUSING 


You may obtain information about 
dormitories and private housing in 
Milwaukee by writing to the Dean 
of Women or the Dean of Men. 


APPLICATIONS 

Detailed information on specific 
course offerings may be received by 
writing to the Registrar, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin — Milwaukee, 
3203 North Downer Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 11, Wisconsin. You may 
also obtain a Milwaukee Summer 
Session Bulletin from that address. 














Some UW-Milwaukee summer classes will meet in this building downtown. 





A Long Look into the Future 


OW for population . . . people 

. and a long look into the 

future . . . the exciting changes in 

store . . . a guide to business, our 

whole economy. New babies, more 

of them than ever. New marriages, 

and still more babies. Schools, the 

precise needs in the years to come. 
And colleges, the same. 

Total population of the U. S. 
grows so fast you lose track of it. 
40 years ago, 100,000,000. 10 years 
ago, 141,000,000. NOW 170,000,000. 
By 1975, 221,000,000 . . . and that’s 
a lot of people to be fed, clothed, 
housed, and otherwise serviced . . . 
potential customers within our sys- 
tem. A lot of people to do the work, 
HOO... 5-5 
able. People will overflow the land- 
scape around the cities . . . farther 
than now. They will migrate to new 
places, and fill up areas now sparsely 
settled. They will lead new lives of 
their own . . . with new patterns .. . 
new standards. The babies of now, 
in their lifetime, will make and 
demand many changes. 

Look at the new babies. Back in 
the 30's, birth rate was low. It 
jumped in the 40’s, during the war. 
Now it continues, on and on, very 
high. Rate steady, near 25 per 1,000 
of population. But that makes higher 
total each year. All-time high this 
year, 4,200,000. And all signs show 
higher in future. Translate babies 
into older children or adults . . . add 
the necessary years. Thus this chart 
becomes a guide to the needs on 
schools, business, and other things 
in the years ahead. 

Young mothers now are having 
more babies than their mothers had. 
In the 30’s, 86 babies per year per 





Editor’s Note: Each year, W. M. Kip- 
linger, editor of the Kiplinger Washington 
Letter, looks into the future to see what’s 
in store in population growth, employment, 
housing, incomes, buying habits and other 
economic trends. His predictions concern- 
ing schools, outlined below, were con- 
densed from the January 1957 issue of 
The School Bell, monthly digest of impor- 
tant articles from national magazines, 
press, radio and television, published by 
the National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation and the NEA Division of Press 
and Radio Relations. The Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education thanks both the Kiplinger 
Washington Letter and The School Bell 
for permission to print this forecast. 
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as they mature and become 


W. M. KIPLINGER 





1,000 women of childbearing ages. 
Nowadays it’s 120 babies from 
mothers of same ages. In ages 20 to 
24, which are the _ producingest 
years, it’s 235 babies. Families larger, 
too, more 2nds, 3rds, 4ths, 5ths. 
Young folks nowadays start out to 
have more. 

And now for the sorry story of 
schools . . . already jam-packed . . . 
already inadequate . . . yet headed 
for worse .. . unless more expansion 
soon. The children are born and 
growing up. They are FACTS to be 
reckoned with. Despite frantic build- 
ing in recent years, the crop of kids 
outruns it. 

Elementary schools, 30% more 
children in 1965, only 9 years off. 

High schools, 50% more children 
in 1965. 

Teachers, 1,200,000 now. Need 
1,800,000 NEW teachers by 1965 

. some for school growth, some 
for replacements, 200,000 new teach- 
ers a year. 

Spending for schools may have to 
be doubled . . . just to catch up. 

Must come mainly from _ local 
taxes . . . there’s no escape from 
that. Any federal aid to education 
will always be laggard, also very 
limited. 

The KINDS of taxes indicated: 
Not much more from property taxes, 
for these are already so high that 
they interfere with economic prog- 
ress. So there are moves to levy local 
income, sales, excise, license taxes. 
(Your own community has been 
talking about these, or will be 
shortly. ) 

Colleges have an even worse 
problem, because of high births in 
the past, plus trend to college for 
more kids, plus the need for extra 
education. In college now, 3,200,000 
students. (Ten years ago it was 
1,700,000.) In 1965, 5,200,000 .. . 
60% higher. Thus an emergency in 
near future. 1970, 6,700,000 . 
doubled from now. 

. How CAN colleges expand? The 
private or independent institutions 
can expand a little but not much... 
they Jack the money and the desire. 

So mainly it’s up to the state 


schools, colleges, universities, sup- 
ported by tax money. But even some 
of them can’t expand fast enough, 
for they don’t have the space. Be- 
sides, they may get too big and 
unwieldy. 

The answer seems to be in 
branches of the state universities, 
located in various convenient popu- 
lous areas around thru the state. 

Also in 2-year or junior colle:es 
. . . local . . . locally operated . . . 
“higher high schools” . . .:cheaper 
in money and time than,the regular 
colleges. In 1930 there were :00 
junior colleges . . . now there are 
more than 500. 

Now look at growingest areas of 
U. S.: Fla., fastest growing of big 
states, percentagewise . . . up (6% 
past 6 years. Means addition of 
1,000,000 people. Calif., up 27% in 
the past 6 years. But this adds so:ne 
2,900,000 people. Mountain Stai.s, 
well up. Nev. 55%, Ariz. 41%, Colo. 
22%, N. M. 20%, Utah 18%. Other fast- 
growing states: Del. 26%, Md. 20%, 
Mich. 18%, Tex. 16%, Ohio 15%, Ore. 
13%, Ind. 12%, Wash. 12%, La. 12%. 
Lagging behind the average of U. S.: 
New England, excepting only Conn. 
Others lagging: N. Y., Penn., N. C., 
Ga., Ill., Wis., Minn., Iowa, Neb., 
Dakotas, Mont., Idaho, Okla., Ky., 
Tenn., Ala. Actually losing popu- 
lation: Me., Vt., W. Va., Miss., Ark. 
States not listed are near U. S. aver- 
age... 11% in past 6 years. Study 
these trends for business, markets, 
investment, moving. 

An economic problem for the 
future, due to population changes: 
We shall have more young and 
many of them will be going to 
school longer. We shall have more 
retired oldsters, for the life span is 
lengthening. Both young and old 
must be cared for by people of 
middle or working ages. Can we 
manage? Yes, thanks to productivity. 
Even shorter work hours? Yes. 

So there you have some high 
points on population, meaning peo- 
ple, the American people. They are 
the nation’s wealth. The material 
things have value only insofar as 
they serve the human needs, the 
human welfare. As a people we have 
many faults and immaturities (and 
we publicize them), but we a'so 
have vigor, momentum and ccon- 
science (not always recognized), 
and these are good omens for tie 
years ahead. 
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Fort Atkinson High 
Uses Lab Assistants 


‘HE function of a school must 
be more than the traditional 
“three R’s.” Several years ago the 
stafi of the Fort Atkinson High 
§chool conceived an idea concerning 
educational enrichment and put it 
into practice. This is an attempt on 
the part of a high school faculty to 
provide experiences for students that 
can’ possibly occur in the tradi- 
tional curriculum. Here the program 
is k»own as the Lab Assistant. 
Teachers who desire to participate 
in the program apply for permission 
to do so from the principal of the 
school. A typical application which 
includes the teacher’s objectives, the 
lab assistant’s duties and prerequi- 
sites follows: 


Objectives 


1. Enrichment thru advanced study. 

2. Develop skills in presenting a topic. 

3. Develop skills in group problem solv- 
ing. 

4, Develop a proper attitude toward 
and a proper respect for learning. 

5. Develop leadership for the student 
body. 

6. Provide experiences in teaching. 

7. Increase the total accomplishment of 
members of the class. 


Duties 


1, Prepare topics of special interest to 
the assistant and present them to the class. 

2. Develop teaching aids for the teacher. 

3. In laboratory courses, assist with pre- 
paring laboratory materials and equipment 
for class use. 

















4. Perform demonstrations. 

5. During supervised study, 
teacher in directing individual students to 
a successful conclusion of an assignment. 


aid the 


6. Occasionally lead class discussion 
and/or teach. 


7. Do some correcting of assignments. 
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R. W. HUNSADER 
Principal 
Fort Atkinson High School 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





Prerequisites 


1. Must have completed the course in 
which the student is a lab assistant. 

2. Must have a strong interest in the 
subject. 

3. Should be able to typewrite. 


Credit for Assistantship 


Teachers who receive permission 
from the principal to participate in 
the lab assistant program advise stu- 
dents to apply for an assistantship. 
From the list of applicants the 
teacher permits one or more students 
to elect a lab assistantship for credit. 
This procedure has been followed in 
every subject area in our school at 
one time or another. Some teachers 
have an assistant for each of the 
sections that the teacher has. 

Some of our critics believe that 
we have altered our teaching meth- 
ods and techniques to a point where 
we meet the needs of the slower stu- 
dents only while the brighter stu- 
dents exist in an atmosphere of bore- 
dom. This situation does not exist in 
the classroom ‘where the teacher and 
assistant can be directing the learn- 
ing of two different levels simulta- 
neously. The program can and does 
contradict the critic’s statement, “the 
secondary schools are teaching to- 
ward mediocrity.” 


Obvious Results 


Altho no statistical study has been 
made to show the outcomes of this 
work, we believe that there is con- 
siderable evidence that these infer- 
ences can be logically drawn. 

1. Fort Atkinson High School has 
a core of students that understand 
the teachers’ position so well that 
they unknowingly support that posi- 
tion in the face of student criticism. 
Yes, supported to the degree where 
pupil-teacher relations and morale 
are noticeably improved. 

2. The program of lab assistants 
provides a tremendous opportunity 
to challenge the brighter students 


and at the same time put this talent 
to good productive use. 

3. We are helping increase the 
number of young people who enter 
the teaching profession. Many lab 
assistants have such satisfying ex- 
periences that their interest in teach- 
ing is increased to a point where 
they continue in college in teacher 
education. On our annual Career 
Day many more students indicate 
an interest in the area of teaching 
than any other career. What might 
this mean in the quality of teacher 
produced? 

4. Instead of a teaching staff of 
about 35, we have a teaching staff 
of nearly double that number. 





5. Many discipline problems dis- 
appear as students view their school 
obligation and responsibilities from 
an entirely new position. 

The program will undoubtedly 
fail unless we guard against certain 
obvious pitfalls. The teacher must 
guard against placing too much re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of the 
assistants. The teacher must take 
time to meet at least weekly in pri- 
vate conference with his assistants 
to learn their problems and direct 
their progress. The teacher must 
help his assistants establish prestige 
with their respective classes, by in- 
forming each class of the philosophy 
and objectives of the program. The 
teacher must avoid assigning duties 
that do not provide an opportunity 
for educational experience and en- 
richment. Probably not finally, but 
certainly the principal must keep a 
vigilant eye on the program and 
make sure that the teachers who are 
involved in it are following the 
objectives and duties that they them- 
selves prepared when they applied 
for participation. 

We do not claim that the lab 
assistant program is the panacea for 
all the ills of education, but we sin- 
cerely believe that it, plays a vital 
role in the total school curriculum. 
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Artist Robert Fawcett captures a moment of companionship 


in Mexico’s internationally famous Acapulco. 


“"COKE’* IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


* 
In exotic 
Acapulco. « « Here, too, you find The Pause That Refreshes, with ice-cold Coca-Cola, 


Because good taste itself is universal, enjoyment of Coca-Cola has become a welcomed social, 
custom in over 100 countries. Have a Coke... the 


best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 
SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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UW Educators Contribute 
To the 1957 Yearbook for 


Curriculum Development 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Virgil E. Her- 
rick and Chester W. Harris, professors of 
education of the UW School of Education, 
were contributors to the 1957 Yearbook 
of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development titled, “Research 
for Curriculum Development.” Harris is 
also a member of the 15-man Yearbook 
Cominittee of the ASCD, a department of 
the NEA. 

The Yearbook which was released at 
the time of the AASA convention in 
Atlantic City urges teachers to become 
more than “mere consumers of others’ 
findings.” Educators responsible for the 
public school curriculum are advised to 
look for evidence of improvement before 
they leap into changes, and the best test- 
ing ground for such evidence is not a re- 
mote laboratory, but the classroom itself, 
where the teacher can experiment with, 
judge, and actually practice proposed 
improvements. 

The Yearbook states that “the teacher 
knows (or can know) the subtleties of a 
particular classroom as no one else can. 
The teacher is in an unequalled position 
to subject proposed improvements to real- 
istic tests. The teacher knows better than 
anyone else what needs improving at the 
point of operation. The teacher is the best 
judge of experimental findings. 

“Most important . . . the teacher is the 
one person in a position to put findings to 
use. If we really want to change the cur- 
riculum for the better, it is necessary that 
the researcher be in the classroom, where 
the changes must ultimately be brought 
about. The movement to involve teachers 
as cooperating researchers . . . brings the 
researcher to the classroom, where he 
should have been all the time.” 

Arthur W. Foshay, director, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and chairman of the 15-man Year- 
book Committee, commenting on the new 
research techniques said: 

“Curriculum change can be achieved in 
many ways. Curriculum improvement is 
most likely to occur when research meth- 
ods are used by teachers. This process has 
come to be called ‘action research.’ It 
offers the hope that curriculum can be 
improved on the basis of evidence, instead 
of being merely changed thru committee 
dpinion, central office edict, or legislation.” 

A major stumbling block in cooperative 
research, the Yearbook Committee agreed, 
is the lack of skill and experience in 
practicing it. To familiarize those con- 
cerned with the subject and encourage 
wider use of this type of curriculum im- 
provement, the book contains a 43-page 
account of an experimental one-week 
training institute. 
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Governor Thomson Recommends More State 
School Aid and Better Retirement System 
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NEA Becomes 100 


The design above will appear on edu- 
cational material thruout 1957 to symbo- 
lize 100 years of the National Education 
Association. The theme selected for the 
occasion is “An Educated People Moves 
Freedom Forward.” 

Not only will the Journal have several 
articles during the year highlighting the 
Centennial Celebration, but also many 
local education associations will have pro- 
grams emphasizing the progress that has 
been made in education in the life of the 
NEA. 


Thruout the nation, local education 
associations will be having NEA birthday 
parties on or about Apr. 4 which is the 
date set nationally for such affairs. 


Council on Education 
Names Legislative Com. 
MADISON—The WEA Council on Edu- 


cation at its meeting in Milwaukee, Satur- 
day, Feb. 2, elected a legislative com- 
mittee to consider educational measures 
introduced in the Wisconsin Legislature 
and to determine the course of action to 
be taken on the bills by the Association’s 
representatives. The Council named LeRoy 
Peterson, Madison, WEA President; Gil- 
bert L. Anderson, Beaver Dam, WEA 
president-elect; Carl Bertram, Appleton, 
chairman of the WEA Council on Educa- 
tion; Leslie Johnson, Sheboygan, chairman 
of the WEA ‘Welfare Committee; Angus 
Rothwell, Manitowoc, chairman of the 
WEA Retirement Committee; George E. 
Watson, Madison, state superintendent of 
public instruction; Clarence L. Greiber, 
Madison, state director of vocational and 
adult education; and H. C. Weinlick, 
Madison, WEA executive secretary. Carl 
Bertram was chosen chairman of the 
committee. 


Altho the Council on Education reviews 
the major educational measures introduced 
in the legislature and the Retirement 
Committee passes on bills affecting retire- 
ment, the Legislative Committee will be 
on the alert to analyze all bills affecting 
education which are tossed into the legis- 
lative hopper. 


MADISON — Governor Thomson sub- 
mitted to the joint session of the legisla- 
ture on Jan. 31, the 1957-59 executive 
budget calling for increased state aids for 
education, improved salaries for the uni- 
versity and college 
faculties, and an im- 
proved state retire- 
ment system for 
teachers, including 
the coordinating of 
Social Security with 
the retirement sys- 
tem. 

In addition to the 
current budget of 
$53,400,000 for high 
school and elemen- 
tary school aids, the 
Governor  recom- 
mended an additional $9,600,000 for the 
next biennium which is necessary to meet 
the present formula because of increased 
enrollments, and an additional $15,000,000 
to finance improvement in the formula 
and to provide property tax relief. The 
Governor pointed out the percentage of 
state aid for public schools is currently 
cited as 18% and that his proposal would 
increase that percentage about 4% or to 
almost 22%. The total increase for recom- 
mended state aid is $24,600,000. 


THOMSON 


Higher Education 


For higher education the Governor 
recommended a budget of $61,700,000 for 
the biennium which is an increase of 
$13,100,000, but a reduction of $4,600,000 
in the amount requested. Increased enroll- 
ments and faculty salary adjustments 
accounted for the major portion of the 
projected increase. He stated in his mes- 
sage that the salary increases are “de- 
signed to prevent excessive losses to com- 
peting institutions.” Salarywise, Wisconsin 
has ranked about fourth among the ten 
great universities of the middle west but 
in the last few years has dropped to the 
rank of eighth. 

The Governor recommended favorable 
consideration of the Governor’s Retirement 
Study Commission report which improves 
the retirement system for teachers by co- 
ordinating it with Social Security. To meet 
the increased cost for the program the 
Governor proposed $5,600,000 in his 
budget for the biennium. He urged imme- 
diate action in order to meet the time 
limitations set by the Federal government. 


Governor Thomson said: 

Because of expanding public school 
enrollments and consequent pressure on 
local property taxes, major interest at the 
present time centers in the program for 

(Turn to Page 32) 





GOVERNOR THOMSON ... 
(Continued from Page 31) 


elementary and high school aids. The cur- 
rent budget for these aids is $53,400,000. 
Under the present formula an increase of 
$9,600,000 will be required for the next 
biennium. To finance improvement in this 
formula and to provide property tax relief, 
I am recommending an _ additional in- 
crease of $15,000,000. Thus the total new 
expenditures proposed for elementary and 
high school aids is $24,600,000. 

From the point of view of property tax 
relief this is a minimum proposal. From 
the point of view of state finances, it rep- 
resents an increase of almost 50% in the 
funds provided for these school aids. 

Considerable discussion has taken place 


about the share of local school costs borne 
by the state. The figure currently cited is 
18%, exclusive of our substantial and grow- 
ing contribution for teacher retirement. 
My proposal would increase that percent- 
age about 4 points to almost 22%. 

These percentages, and interstate com- 
parisons based upon them are, however, 
highly misleading if account is not taken 
of the very substantial shared taxes which 
Wisconsin returns to local governments. 
These shared taxes clearly replace local 
property taxes and make that tax source 
available to the schools. 

I sometimes wonder how many of our 
citizens are aware that 60% of our normal 
income tax is returned to county and 
municipal governments and that substan- 
tial additional sums are returned in the 


a V.I.P Vacation via United Air Lines 


Dream a minute: a Vacation Individually Planned just for 


you 


planned by United to please your taste (and go 


light on your budget). For complete details, call your travel 
agent. If you’d like a free new booklet describing 85 differ- 
ent United V.I.P. Vacations, see the offer on page 43 of 
this issue. Or write United Air Lines, Dept. T-18, Lobby, 
Plankinton House Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Choose 


different 
V.I.P. Vacations! 


om 85 (UNITED 


AIR LINES 


® 
@ HAWAII! Choose from 14 tours. 7 to 22 days. See Waikiki. Pearl Harbor. Molokai. 


other island attractions! 


As low as $445.50 complete*. 


@ CALIFORNIA! Choose from 12 tours. 2 to 15 days. 
Springs. Disneyland. Other glamor spots! 


Fabulous Hollywood. Palm 


As low as $176.46 complete*. 


@ NEW YORK! Choose from 6 tours. week end to 7 days. See hit shows. the UN. 
the Great White Way. other exciting sights!) As low as $111.60 complete*. 


*includes hotel accommodations (double occupancy , sightseeing and round-trip air fare from Milwaukee. All fares plus tax. 








form of shared utility and excise taxes, 
After all of these shared taxes have been 
turned back, 44% of what is left in the 
executive budget also goes to the local 
units of government in the form of state 
aid. I am certain that if all these facts are 
taken into account, Wisconsin will be 
found among the leading states in the 
nation in total assistance to localities and 
total efforts to relieve the burden of the 
local taxpayer. 

But I do not base my recommendzction 
to you this morning upon statistical «om- 
parisons. Such comparisons provide sal] 
comfort to the hard-pressed taxpayer, «tate 
or local. My proposal to you is very simple. 
Within the limits of our ability, let us do 
what we can to share with local units of 
government the costs of our incre: sing 
school program. In my considered j:dg- 
ment, an increase of almost 50% in the 
number of dollars devoted to these sc’i00] 
aids represents as much as we can aiord 
at this time for this very worthy purpose. 


Higher Education 


The budget provides $61,700,000 for 
the state’s system of higher educz:‘ion 
which, beginning this year, is comin” to 
us with a coordinated request. The |} en- 
nial increase is $13,100,000, but a re:uc- 
tion of $4,600,000 in the amount re- 
quested. Almost all of the projected in- 
crease is accounted for by two major 
factors: increased enrollments and faciilty 
salary adjustments. A relatively small part 
is related. to new programs of instruction 
or research, 

The projected growth in total enroll- 
ments for the biennium is 4,800 students. 
This represents an increase of 11% in Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin enrollments, and a 
21% increase at the 10 State Colleges. | 
would point out that such an expansion 
in enrollment is roughly equivalent to the 
addition of four new State Colleges. Con- 
sequent addition of staff and_ supplies 
accounts for more than half of the total 
Higher Education budgetary _ increase. 
While substantial in total amount, these 
expenditures are essential to maintain 
long-established standards of service and 
performance. 

Salary adjustments account for most of 
the remaining increase. These adjustments 
include normal increases for both faculty 
and civil service employes. But they con- 
sist in the main of faculty salary increases 
designed to prevent excessive losses to 
competing institutions. Within the last 
year, as many of you know, such losses 
have risen to alarming proportions. 

In approaching this problem, the Co- 
ordinating Committee has recommended a 
salary adjustment formula which ties salary 
increases at the State Colleges to those at 
the University. I will, therefore, discuss 
the salary proposal primarily as it relates 
to the University, with the understanding 
that State Colleges will be treated cor- 
respondingly. 

The state has long prided itself on the 
national, and even international, reputa- 
tion of its great University. It is axiomatic 
that the ability of a university or college 
to serve the people of a state hinges 
directly on the quality of the faculty. 
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Salarywise, Wisconsin has _ typically 
ranked about fourth among the 10 great 
universities of the middle west but its 
competitive position has been declining 
each year for the last five or six years. 
During the last year it dropped sharply 
to a rank of eighth in the group of 10. 

As this situation developed, the Univer- 
sity has repeatedly lost outstanding pro- 
fessors; what is even more disturbing is 
its repeated failure to obtain adequate 
replacements. We want Wisconsin to com- 
pete with the best colleges and univer- 
sities for talent, not with the second rate 
institutions. If the traditional quality of 
our system of higher education is to be 
maintained, effective remedial action must 
be taken. And it must be taken promptly. 

I believe that the people of Wisconsin 
can afford to maintain, and that they 
strougly desire to maintain, a truly first- 
class university, and corresponding high 
quality in the state colleges. But I am also 
aware that basic economic considerations 
place severe limits on the additional funds 
which can be devoted to this purpose. It 
is my considered judgment that the salary 
proposal here presented represents a care- 
ful balancing of these two factors. 

The University salary request was de- 
signed to provide a normal merit increase 
in salaries, plus an amount needed to re- 
store its traditional position in comparison 
with present salary levels of competing 
institutions. My recommendation provides 
a’ minimum merit increase, plus about 
one-half of the additional adjustment 
requested, 

A careful check with budget officers in 
competing states indicates that this in- 
crease will match those currently being 
negotiated in those states, with a small 
provision for the regaining of ground pre- 
viously lost. This, in my opinion, is the 
maximum that we can now afford, and the 
minimum which we must provide. 

One other provision of the Higher Edu- 
cation budget is worthy of note. I am 
recommending some new  programs—in- 
cluding research on such subjects as taco- 
nite, Dutch elm disease, soil conditions— 
and funds for new courses of instruction 
in such fields as psychiatry and nuclear 
physics—most of which would be con- 
ducted at the University. 


Retirement Recommendation 


The Retirement Study Commission has 

undertaken an exhaustive investigation of 
problems relating to retirement programs 
tor both civil servants and teachers. For 
teachers this Commission proposes partial 
supplementation rather than full supple- 
mentation of existing programs. Benefits 
resulting under full supplementation would 
he excessive. 
The estimated cost of this program— 
$5,600,000 — includes group insurance, 
which is available on attractive terms and 
which I recommend for your favorable 
consideration. On the major aspects of this 
proposal, it is my firm conviction that the 
program developed by the Commission is 
definitely preferable to the full supplemen- 
tation program seemingly contemplated by 
existing law. 

It is important to many veteran teachers 
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that Social Security coverage be made 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1955. I am informed 
by the Retirement Study Commission that 
because of time limits imposed by federal 
law, such, coverage can be made retroac- 
tive only if the bills extending Social 
Security to teachers are considered early 
in the legislative session—probably well in 
advance of the executive budget bill. 

Expeditious consideration of this pro- 
gram is therefore essential. 


WwW HORIZOn, 
a suggestion 


ne 


we hope proves helpful 


CONSERVATION 


Here's booklet, 
“Balance in Nature?’ 
It may help you 

in teaching ( 
your 

boys \ 

and 

girls to see 

why conservation 

is so important. 


This is SO 

understandingly 

told on the 

Junior High level that 

it becomes apparent— 

all life is interdependent 

and without conservation 
consequences are serious... 





Engineering Teachers Sought 


URBANA, ILL.—The American Society: 
for Engineering Education will begin a 
major study of recruiting, developing and 
utilizing engineering faculties, reports W. 
Leighton Collins of the University of Illi- 
nois, secretary of the Society. One of the 
problems considered will be to determine 
how engineering schools can find and keep 
good engineering teachers. 


CLASSES 


OVER 65 PICTURES: 
6% x 84%"—36 pages: 


Sketch used here is 
from the booklet 
BALANCE IN NATURE. 
Most of the illustra- 
tions are true-life 
photos... It is one of 
Row, Peterson’s popu- 
lar basic science ed- 
ucation series. It’s by 
Parker & Buchsbaum. 


To get booklet, described, write to 
CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM,. 
Chicago 5, Ill. and send 60¢ ppd. 


Feel relaxed and be refreshed! 


The bright, lively flavor and’ 


pleasant chewing of delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 
and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 








NEA Classroom Teacher 
Department Plans Confab 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—David C. Guhl, 
president of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, announces that the 
14th annual Classroom Teachers National 
Conference will be held July 7-19 at the 
University of Delaware, Newark, Del., 
following the NEA convention at Phila- 
delphia. 

The conference, sponsored jointly by the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 
and the University of Delaware will be 
developed around the theme “The Class- 
room Teacher—Key to an _ Educated 
People.” ; 

The main program of the conference 
will be built upon a framework of general 
sessions during the morning and smaller 
discussion groups each afternoon. The 
morning meetings will feature outstanding 
leaders in education and other fields 
speaking on such topics as: the teacher 
and his role in democracy; improvement 
of instruction; information on the history 
of Delaware; and a discussion of national 
and international events. Afternoon group 
discussions will focus on different aspects 
of professional development and _leader- 
ship training and will give each participant 
his choice of study in one area of profes- 
sional development. 

A varied extra-curricular program will 
include concerts, lectures, motion pictures 
and dances, as well as trips to neighboring 
summer theaters, the seashore and historic 


Delaware. 

Everyone who attends the conference 
will receive a certificate which is accepted 
by many boards of education as evidence 
of inservice growth or to meet a_ local 
requirement to maintain a position on a 
salary schedule. 

David C. Guhl, president of the Depart- 
ment, John A. Perkins, president of the 
Uniyersity of Delaware, and Margaret 
Stevenson, executive secretary of the De- 
partment, will serve as directors of the 
conference, 

Those interested in the conference may 
secure information as to costs and educa- 
tional credits by writing to the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Colleges Increase 13% 


MADISON-—The ten state colleges of 
Wisconsin report a second semester enroll- 
ment increase of almost 13% over a similar 
period last year. 

A total of 10,738 students have enrolled 
on the campuses and late registrations are 
expected to increase the total slightly, 
according to Eugene R. McPhee, director 
of the colleges. Last year’s second semester 
enrollment was 9,531. 

An additional 300 part-time students are 
enrolled in Saturday classes at the colleges 
and more than 2,000 teachers over the 
state attend classes off the campuses in 
college extension programs. 

The ten colleges predict a combined 
first semester enrollment next fall of 12,475. 





Frank Powell Elected 
Head of Credit Union 


MADISON—The 26th annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
was held in the WEA office in Madison 
on Jan, 19. Frank V. Powell, a charter 
member, was re-elected president for the 
coming year. Calvin Evans of Milwaukee 
was named vice president, and Walter 
Wittich of Madison was chosen treasurer. 
In accordance with By-Laws of the Cre:lit 
Union, H. C. Weinlick, executive secreti:ry 
of the WEA, serves as secretary of the 
organization. 

The following were named as memb:rs 
of the Examining Committee: George 
Blackman, Cottage Grove, chairmin: 
Albert Moldenhauer, Stevens Point; «nd 
John Goldgruber, Madison. 

E. G. Wippermann, Columbus, was °e- 
elected to the Credit Committee for a 
three-year term, Other members of ‘he 
Credit Committee are E. J. McKeun, 
Tomah, chairman, and R. F. Lewis, first 
assistant state superintendent of schocls. 
Mrs. Marguerite Baker, Madison, was ‘e- 
elected for a five-year term on the Board 
of Directors. 

The report of the Credit Commitice 
established the fact that Wisconsin teach- 
ers are good credit risks. It showed that 
11,334 loans have been made since being 
organized in 1931 in a total amount of 
$2,947,301.81. The net loss of this amount 
has been only $8,692.78, or .0022%. 
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LANGUAGE 


SECOND EDITION by Sterling, Lindahl, 
Koch, Rice, Bishop, Westendorf, Hoffman 


A new language program with the most skillful 
blending of meaningful activities, language usage, 
and practice materials you have ever seen. Easy 
to read, easy to teach, rich in color—these are 
books you will want to use! The program in- 
cludes: Texts, Studybooks, Guides, Teachers’ 
Editions of Texts and Studybooks. Books for 
grades 3, 4, 5, 6 ready now—Books for grades 
2, 7, 8, in preparation. 


D.C. Heath and Company 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Representatives: David G. Bowen, M. L. Ward 
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Rand M¢Nally & Company, celebrating its 100th anniversary, 
proudly announces the creation of 
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A startling and revolutionary concept designed to 
help the student visualize the character and dis- 
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THE DEVELOPMENTAL READING SERIES 
by Bond, Dorsey, Cuddy and Wise 


The Developmental Reading Series was planned and written under the direct supervision of Dr. Guy L. Bond, 
probably the most widely recognized and certainly the most active authority in reading today. The series stands 
apart from all other series principally because of two important concepts. 








First, the basic reading program must teach all the skills and abilities necessary for reading avy required materials, 
whether in or out of the reading class. In The Developmental Reading Series, the content and procedures were 
specifically designed to teach children to read every type of material that they will meet in their school subjects 
and in their outside reading. 


Second, a basic reading program should provide materials and use methods completely adjusted to the varied levels 
of pupil ability. This series provides in the Regular Ediion, materials for the average and above-average reader, 
with additional suggestions for the fast and more advanced reader. As a further advantage, using this series makes 
it possible to take advantage of The Bond Plan. Under th's Plan, the slow readers use a special edition, The Class- 
mate Edition, which is a simplified rewriting, page by pige, of the identical stories (and pictures) in the Regular 
Edition. The all-too-familiar problem of the slow reader is virtually eliminated. 


THE MY WORD BOOK SPELLING SERIES 
by Breed and Rogers 


The My Word Book Spelling program has led the field for nearly 30 years and now reflects an experience back- 
ground far more impressive than that of any other speller ever published. The current edition contains a revolu- 
tionary new feature, Automatic Individualization, that is hiiled as the most significant pedagogical improvement in 
the past two decades. 


THE PHONICS WE USE PHONICS SERIES 
This series (Books A, B, C, D, E, and F) is probably the most widely used Phonics Program in America. 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


Wilkes-Barre . 
RANDALL R. PARKER 
Hartford, Wisconsin 


Chicago 
EARL L. ANDERSON 
Richland Center, Wisconsin 
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TWO NEW 1957 TEXTS... 


.. . to enrich the elementary 
and high school curriculums . . texthonks 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS for READING 
WITH PHONICS 


by Hay—Wingo-Hletko 


. the elementary series which develops proper auditory and 
visual discrimination by the pupil, with exercises expanding tex- 
tual content. Books 11, 12 available now; Books 2?, 31 and manuals 
in preparation. 


OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


by Dimond—Pflieger 
. the high school government text which clearly relates the 
individual to his federal, state and local government, emphasizing 
the development of his rights and responsibilities. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by 
JOHN V. GORDON, P.O. Box 184, Redgranite 











Teathook Leaders in Algebra and English 





THE ROW-PETERSON ALGEBRA PROGRAM 


Book 1 and Book 2 


Uses the language of the student in teaching the language of algebra 

. . Capitalizes on familiar experiences and activities in developing 
understanding of algebraic processes . . . Contains simple, easy-to- 
follow directions . . . Features special cartoons, diagrams, and other 
graphic devices . . . Offers a complete testing program and a Teacher's 
Manual and Answer Key for each book. 





THE NEW 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


Grades 9-12 
Contains a practical grammar program which 
covers each of the four basic areas of communica- 
tion—Speaking, Listening, Reading, Writing. Ties 
in the study of English to everyday living and its 
uses in other subjects. 
Write for full details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











U. S. Government Invests 
$500,000 in Research 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Fourteen more 
educational research contracts totaling a 
half-million dollars have been approved by 
the Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


The projects will be conducted by six 
colleges and universities, according to 
Lawrence G. Derthick, commissioner of 
education. The Office of Education will 
provide $400,187, with the institutions 


adding $135,519. 


The contracting colleges and universities 
are Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y, 
George Peabody College for Teac'vers, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Ohio State Univeisity, 
Columbus; Southern State College, \ag- 
nolia, Ark.; Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo; and University of Alaska, Col- 
lege, Alaska. 


Mental retardation will be studied in a 
group of projects by Syracuse Univeisity, 
George Peabody College, and Ohio State 
University. Southern State College will 
conduct research on retention of stucents 
in school; Western Michigan College, edu- 
cation problems of migrant children, and 
the University of Alaska, education for 
Alaskan Indians and Eskimos. 


More research proposals are under nego- 
tiation. An additional 42 proposals were 
recommended for approval recently by the 
Office of Education’s research advisory 
commnittee. 


A total of 23 contracts, including the 
14 announced recently, has been signed 
since the cooperative research program 
was launched a few months ago. The 
Office of Education’s contribution to the 
$845,706 total cost of these projects will 
be $620,252. One to three years will be 
required for completion of the various re- 
search projects. 


USA Girl Scouts Offer 
Teachers Summer Jobs 


NEW YORK-—Thousands of summer 
jobs with unique opportunities for per- 
sonal enrichment and for professional 
advancement are awaiting teachers this 
summer, according to an announcement 
from the offices of the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America. These are coun- 
selors or specialized assignments at camps 
operated by nearly 650 Girl Scout Coun- 
cils from coast to coast. 


Art, history, home ec — whatever the 
subject, teachers look forward to summer 
jobs in Girl Scouting to help them to re- 
fresh their energies and their outlook, and 
to achieve new understanding of girls as 
individuals, reports the Girl Scout’s office. 


Teachers interested in summer jobs at 
a Girl Scout camp near home should 
query their nearby Girl Scout Council 
For opportunities at a distance, write 
directly to Fanchon Hamilton, Recruit 
ment and Referral Adviser at Girl S:out 
National Headquarters, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Language LITERATURE 


Bailey, Horrocks, Torreson, Barnes, 


Walker, McPherson, and Reed F Oo R H I G H S e H O O L S 


Texts—kindergarten through Grade 10 


immer z : 
Grades 11 and 12 in preparation 


Bune A top-notch literature program into 

ages Our Language Workbooks which has been built a program for 

st Teacher’s Guides and Keys : i ; 

ement developing and extending reading 

yale Bright with color and sparkling with gay illustra- skills. 

camps tions and humorous cartoons, these texts look like a 

Coun- a Dramatic in appearance and thoroughly 
readable, these books are ideally suited 

i: Comprehensive in their coverage of all language to promote enjoyment in good reading. 
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ag! provide a well-rounded English program. Send for full information 
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Art, Music and Phy. Ed. 
Should Be in Curriculum 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Art, music and 
physical education should be a_ regular 
part of children’s education, leaders in 
these fields contended at a _ conference 
held Jan. 16-18 in the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. About 50 persons from 20 states 
attended. 

Participants pointed out that educational 
specialists should submerge their deep in- 
terest in their particular field and consider 
each child’s entire welfare. For educators 
from art, music and physical education 
fields to meet jointly, and to acknowledge 
each other’s specialties as important, is a 
forward step, they emphasized. 

The conferees suggested followup state 
and regional conferences. These might 
also include other specialists such as 
school psychologists, librarians, and teach- 
ers of exceptional children. 


UW School of Education 
Issues Teacher Brochure 


MADISON—The University of Wiscon- 
sin, School of Education, has published a 
16-page brochure entitled, “Your Future 
as a Teacher.” It contains information 
about the different levels of teaching and 
the different subject matter courses for 
which prospective teachers may prepare. 


It is illustrated with interesting 
photographs. 

The brochure has been prepared by the 
Recruitment and Selection Committee of 
the UW School of Education under the 
chairmanship of John W. M. Rothney, 
professor of education. School personnel 
may secure copies at no cost by writing 
to the Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin. 


many 


Chemistry and Physics 
Teachers Offered Aid 


LARAMIE, WYO.—The National Sci- 
ence Foundation is sponsoring an Institute 
of Physics and Chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming in Laramie from June 10 
to Aug. 16, reports R. J. Bessey, associate 
professor of physics and director of the 
Institute. This is the first summer of the 
proposed sequence of three summers with 
the same teachers returning all three years. 

The Institute has as its primary objec- 
tive offering teachers an opportunity to 
further enrich their subject matter back- 
ground as well as an opportunity to ex- 
perience different methods of presentation. 

Sixty stipends will be awarded each in- 
cluding a $750 base for the ten weeks 
plus a $150 allowance per dependent with 
a maximum of four, and 4¢ per mile travel 
allowance with an $80 maximum. 
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FACTS OF INTEREST 


One in every 74 persons in the United 
States was a resident college student in 
1953-54 compared to one in 88 in 1939- 
40, and one in 740 in 1869-70, according 
to a new survey report, “Statistcs of Higher 
Education: Faculty, Students and Degrees, 
1953-54,” issued by the U. S. Office of 


Education. 
* @ & 


More than $1.6 billion of Federal sup- 
port was provided 81 educational programs 
during the 1954-55 school year according 
to the biennial report of the U. S. Office 
of Education entitled, “Federal Funds for 
Education.” The new total is less than half 
of the 1948-49 sum, when veterans’ «du- 
cation and training were more prominent. 


oe @°< 


The Longfellow Junior High Schoo! in 
Flint, Mich., has scheduled an experitien- 
tal course which requires a family enroll- 
ment. Students attend a daytime unit as 
part of the social studies course. Parents 
agree to attend monthly evening sessions 
which parallel the topics discussed by the 
students. Some joint sessions are held 


* + & 


Approximately a quarter of a million 


Americans serve as school board members 
without pay, as a public service. They 
come from every walk of life—they are 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, merchants, bank- 
ers, farmers, laboring men, housewives, etc. 








University 


Illinois 


levels. 


pupils’ activity books 





Grades 1-6 now ready 


THE SHELDON READERS 
A New Basic Reading Series by 
DR. WILLIAM D. SHELDON, Director Reading Laboratory, Syracuse 


DR. MARY C. AUSTIN, Harvard Graduate School of Education 
QUEENIE B. MILLS, Professor Early Childhood Education, University of 


ROBERT A. McCRACKEN, Head Reading Laboratory, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 
and nine contributing authors 


Grades 7-8 in preparation 


A. New interest-holding stories, with modern settings for primary pupils of today 
B. Emphasis on teaching children how to read from primary grades through all succeeding 


C. Diagnostic testing programs through the entire series contained in teachers’ manuals and 


ALLYN AND BACON, 


310 WEST POLK STREET * 


CHICAGO 7, 












Inc. 
ILLINOIS 
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Pres. Martha Shull Is 
Birthday Party Speaker 


MILWAUKEE —Martha Shull of Port- 
land, Ore., president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, will participate in the 
NEA Workshop planned by the Milwaukee 
Secondary Teachers Association at the 
Central YMCA in 
Milwaukee on Satur- 
day, Apr. 6. The 
program will be cli- 
maxed by an NEA 
Birthday Party ban- 
quet in the evening 
at the Hotel Schroe- 
der with Miss Shull 
as the principal 
speaker. 

Karl Berns and 
R. B. Marston of the 
NEA staff at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 
s. Kk. Slade of Wausau, NEA director for 
Wisconsin, together with several WEA 
officials will take part in the day’s discus- 
sions, centered around the function and 
services of the NEA. 

The NEA Centennial theme is “An Edu- 
cated People Moves Freedom Forward.” 

All WEA local associations will be in- 
vited to take part in the workshop. Reser- 
vations must be made in advance for the 
workshop and for the banquet in the eve- 
ning. Reservations for the Reception and 
Centennial Birthday Party banquet should 
be made with Irene Hildebrand, 2575 N. 
Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 11, by Mar. 15. 
The price is $4.50 per plate. Check must 
accompany the reservation. 


SHULL 


Junior Historians Will 
Hold Regional Sessions 


MADISON — This spring six regional 
conventions for junior historians will take 
place on Saturdays in April and May, 
according to Doris H. Platt, supervisor of 
the elementary program of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society. The cities named 
for the conventions include Ashland, 
Rhinelander, Oshkosh, Janesville, Cassville 
and Eau Claire. 

The program will include visits to his- 
toric sites in the vicinity, and plays, songs 
and projects presented by the juniors. 

According to the report of Jan. 10, Wis- 
consin has 1,180 junior history chapters 
and a total membership of 21,183. “But 
there are still thousands of boys and girls 
who are not studying their own Badger 
history,” said Miss Platt. 


Horicon Board Adopts 
Merit Rating Clause 


HORICON—The Horicon Board of Edu- 
cation recently adopted a limited merit 
rating clause by which teachers can be 
paid an additional amount for outstanding 
work, The clause was recommended by 
the Horicon Education Association. 

The Board also adopted a new salary 
schedule providing for general increases 
and greater differential pay for teachers 
with a master’s degree. 
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_Iam six years old”’.. 


this little boy appears 

in one of the 

many attractive 
illustrations in the 

new primary program of 
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IN ARITHMETIC 


REVISED EDITION 


by One 


“Two by Two 


by John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge 
and Caroline Hatton Clark 


These first and second grade text-workbooks moti- 
vate and captivate with lively content, with beautiful 
and functional illustrations. Pupils build under- 
standing of basic number relationships as they par- 
ticipate in meeting authentic number needs. This 
strong new primary program is skillfully geared to 
the wide range of abilities of young learners. 

One by One for grade 1, 128 pages; Two by Two 


for grade 2, 144 pages. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Illinois 


Chicago 16, 


JAMES W. FARREY 
Wisconsin Representative 


807 West Brown Street, Waupun 
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| SELL al PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
{ tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-C, 7464 Clark Street, 





Chicago 26, Illinois. 








Appleton Urges Policy 
‘Of Professional Growth 


APPLETON—The Appleton Education 
Association, thru Superintendent of 
Schools John P. Mann, presented to the 
Appleton Board of Education recently a 
suggested policy on professional growth 
of the educational staff. The plan is aimed 
to improve and grant opportunity to im- 
prove the professional abilities and 
knowledge of teachers. ' 

The recommendations included the set- 
ting of minimum standards of a bachelor’s 
degree for all teachers of the Appleton 


Public Schools with a master’s degree or 
its equivalent as a minimum for all prin- 
cipals and other administrators. In addi- 
tion teachers are expected to earn addi- 
tional credits periodically thru workshops, 
travel and college courses. 

To evaluate the credits offered by the 
teacher a professional growth committee 
composed of a board of education mem- 
ber, the superintendent, and three teachers 
would act in an advisory capacity. The 
Association proposed that the teacher not 
fulfilling the requirements would receive 
a salary reduction. 

To encourage teachers to work toward 
a master’s degree the Association proposed 











What Does The 
Future Hold For You? 


Freedom from Worry 


Peace of Mind 
Security 


Worry 
or Grief 
Anxiety 


Don’t let an accident or illness disability mar your 
future financial security. A serious injury or sick- 
ness may drain a lifetime’s savings. 


MAKE YOUR FUTURE MORE SECURE! 


For only a few pennies a day you can help to safe- 
guard your income against unexpected disabilities 
by participating in your WEA Group Plan of 


Income Protection. 








salary increases after a specific number of 
credits have been earned and an addi- 
tional amount upon the attainment of the 
degree. The Association also proposed that 
after seven years in the system, an edv- 
cator could apply for a year’s leave of 
absence for professional growth with half 
pay. In such a case the individual would 
have to promise to remain in the system 
for two years after his return to service. 


Peterson Aids Planning 
For Principal’s Session 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Leroy Pete: son, 
president 


WEA and UW professor of 
Education, is on the 
planning committee 
for the North Cen- 
tral area conference 
of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Elemen:ary 
School Principals to 
be held in Minne- 
apolis, May 12-13. 
The conference jis 
one of two area 
meetings sponsored 
by the NEA Depart- 
ment, scheduled to 
consider the subject 
of the preparation for the principalship. 
As in the case of the five earlier meetings, 
about 100 principals, professors and other 
educators will be invited to attend cach 
of the conferences. 


eS 
PETERSON 


Home Ec. Students Plan 
Hospitality Day at UW 


MADISON—Plans are being made for 
the 10th annual Home Economics Hospi- 
tality Day to be held at the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison, Saturday, Mar. 23, 
according to Ruth Klingelhofer, senior 
from Dodgeville, who is general chairman 
of the event. 

More than 90 students are working on 
this open house designed to give junior 
and senior high school students a look at 
home economics as a possible career. 

Visiting students will start their day 
with brunch served by girls majoring in 
institution management and will be fol- 
lowed by viewing exhibits covering each 
possible home economics field. They will 
also get a glimpse of Elizabeth Waters 
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Following a luncheon at the Memorial ne 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. Union, Carol Bauer, senior from Sioux for the 
oe Falls and recent $1,000 winner of a dress & y 

Evanston, Illinois design contest, will narrate a style show J jr: 
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_ in which students will model their own MI 
a masterpieces. ; istry a 
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TV Educational Programs The 
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WEA Locals Committee Schedules Nine Area Sessions 


MADISON—The WEA Locals Commit- 
tee met at the Association Headquartess 
in Madison on Saturday, Feb. 9, to plan 
for the series of Locals meetings thruout 
the state during the month of April. At 
that {ime presidents of local associations 
and other officers as well as interested 
teachers and administrators will discuss 
the status of educational legislation and 
WEA field service plans. Special emphasis 
will b» placed upon the legislative progress 
for the coordination of the State Teachers 
Retire nent System with Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

Bec use of the importance of impending 
retirement and state aid legislation the 
Locals Committee urges all associations to 
have vepresentatives at the meeting in 
their erea. The WEA will pay the travel 
and dinner expense of the president or his 
repres: ntative and recommend that local 
associations meet the expense of other 
local officers attending. All interested 
teachers and administrators are urged to 
attend. Meetings will begin at 6 P.M. 

Robert H. Munger and Amil W. Zell- 
mer, WEA field consultants, will be 
present at all the sessions to explain the 
progress in legislation and the WEA field 
service. 

The following list contains the date, the 
place and the name of the Locals Com- 
mittee member in charge: 


Apr. 2—Elks Club, Menasha, Carol 
Walker 

Apr. 3—Park Hotel, Madison, Ralph 
Allen ; 

Apr. 8—High School, Tomah, Mrs. 
Frances Day 

Apr. 9—High School, Spooner, Wayne 
Hanson 

Apr. 10—Elks Club, Eau Claire, Olga 
Martin and Willard Swanson 

Apr. 11—The Grill, Richland Center, 
J. F. Ronan 

Apr. 15—Whiting Hotel, Stevens Point, 
Malcom Anderson 

Apr. 16—Rhinelander, Elsie Chell 

Apr. 29—New YMCA, Milwaukee, Leon 
Hermsen 


HS. Chemistry Teachers 
Offered Summer Course 


MADISON—A National Science Foun- 
dation grant of $75 per week for eight 
weeks is open to 50 high school teachers 
for the 1957 Summer Institute for Teach- 
ets of High School Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

M. Leslie Holt, UW professor of chem- 
istry and director of the Institute, an- 
nounced recently that it will be held July 
| to Aug. 23, during the regular eight 
week UW summer session. 

The $75 stipend, plus 15 per week for 
each dependent up to four and a maxi- 
mum travel allowance of $80 will be paid 
each participant. Candidates must file 
their applications prior to Apr. 1, Holt 
emphasized. Teachers thruout the nation 
ae eligible. 

Each applicant must be a high school 
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chemistry teacher, have a bachelor’s de- 
gree and have at least one academic year. 

Participants in the program will be 
selected on the basis of interest and suc- 
cess in teaching, letters of recommenda- 
tion and the judgment of a committee as 
to how much they would be benefited by 
the courses to be offered in the institute. 

* * © 

The U. S. Office of Education made 
plans to launch a large-scale cooperative 
research program with colleges and uni- 
versities and to double its statistical and 
fact-gathering staffs. These moves were 
made possible by Congressional approval _ iseinstegetnsclaceit 


Ralph Allen and Amil Zellmer discuss loca- 
tions of spring Locals meetings before a 
Wisconsin map in WEA office. 





of a $5,000,000 budget for 1957. Say you saw it Ps the JOURNAL 





BETTER TEACHING 
THROUGH BETTER TEXTBOOKS 


Completely NEW ELEMENTARY HISTORIES 
The LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 


EIBLING * KING * HARLOW 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY - Available 
OUR BEGINNING IN THE OLD WORLD- Available 
OUR UNITED STATES -in Preparation 





A Complete High School 
Social Studies Program 


me ee 9th Grade Social Studies 
Nations § YOUR WORLD AND YOU- 1956 Copyright 
oS Veue 
— World History 
hit Tab MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH 
. THE AGES- 1956 Copyright 





American History 


OUR NATION’S STORY- 1956 Copyright 


Problems 


SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS 
IN A DEMOCRACY - 1956 Copyright 





RIVER FOREST, ILt. 





SUMMIT, N. J. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS #iaee 


ATLANTA, GA. 








Appleton Urges Policy 
‘Of Professional Growth 


APPLETON—The Appleton Education 
Association, thru Superintendent of 
Schools John P. Mann, presented to the 
Appleton Board of Education recently a 
suggested policy on professional growth 
of the educational staff. The plan is aimed 
to improve and grant opportunity to im- 
prove the professional abilities and 
knowledge of teachers. ‘ 

The recommendations included the set- 
ting of minimum standards of a bachelor’s 
degree for all teachers of the Appleton 


Public Schools with a master’s degree or 
its equivalent as a minimum for all prin- 
cipals and other administrators. In addi- 
tion teachers are expected to earn addi- 
tional credits periodically thru workshops, 
travel and college courses. 

To evaluate the credits offered by the 
teacher a professional growth committee 
composed of a board of education mem- 
ber, the superintendent, and three teachers 
would act in an advisory capacity. The 
Association proposed that the teacher not 
fulfilling the requirements would receive 
a salary reduction. 

To encourage teachers to. work toward 
a master’s degree the Association proposed 
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Freedom from Worry 


Peace of Mind 
Security 


Worry 
Grief 
Anxiety 


or 


Don’t let an accident or illness disability mar your 
future financial security. A serious injury or sick- 
ness may drain a lifetime’s savings. 





MAKE YOUR FUTURE MORE SECURE! 


For only a few pennies a day you can help to safe- 
guard your income against unexpected disabilities 
by participating in your WEA Group Plan of 


Income Protection. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Evanston, Illinois 


For Further Information Write: 


Wisconsin Education 


Association 
404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Washington National 


Insurance Co. 
415 West Main Street 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 








salary increases after a specific number of 
credits have been earned and an addi- 
tional amount upon the attainment of the 
degree. The Association also proposed that 
after seven years in the system, an edu- 
cator could apply for a year’s leave of 
absence for professional growth with half 
pay. In such a case the individual would 
have to promise to remain in the system 
for two years after his return to service, 


Peterson Aids Planning 
For Principal’s Session 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Leroy Pete: son, 
WEA president and UW professor of 
Education, is on the 
planning committee 
for the North Cen- 
tral area conference 
of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Elemen:ary 
School Principals to 
be held in Minne- 
apolis, May 12--13. 
The conference js 
one of two area 
meetings sponsored 
by the NEA Deputt- 
ment, scheduled to 
consider the subiect 
of the preparation for the principalship. 
As in the case of the five earlier meetings, 
about 100 principals, professors and other 
educators will be invited to attend each 
of the conferences. 


PETERSON 


Home Ec. Students Plan 
Hospitality Day at UW 


MADISON—Plans are being made for 
the 10th annual Home Economics Hospi- 
tality Day to be held at the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison, Saturday, Mar. 23, 
according to Ruth Klingelhofer, senior 
from Dodgeville, who is general chairman 
of the event. 

More than 90 students are working on 
this open house designed to give junior 
and senior high school students a look at 
home economics as a possible career. 

Visiting students will start their day 
with brunch served by girls majoring in 
institution management and will be fol- 
lowed by viewing exhibits covering each 
possible home economics field. They will 
also get a glimpse of Elizabeth Waters 
Hall where they might live as a future 
coed, 

Following a luncheon at the Memorial 
Union, Carol Bauer, senior from Sioux 
Falls and recent $1,000 winner of a dress 
design contest, will narrate a style show 
in which students will model their own 
masterpieces. ‘ 


La Crosse Sponsors Five 


TV Educational Programs 


LA CROSSE-—The La Crosse Education 
Association sponsored a series of five tele- 
vision programs during January and Feb- 
ruary built around the theme, “Does Our 
Education System Meet the Needs of the 
Community.” They were telecast over 
Station WKBT at 6:30 P.M. on Tuesdays. 
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WEA Locals Committee Schedules Nine Area Sessions 


MADISON—The WEA Locals Commit- 
tee et at the Association Headquarters 
in Madison on Saturday, Feb. 9, to plan 
for the series of Locals meetings thruout 
the s{ate during the month of April. At 
that {ime presidents of local associations 
and other officers as well as interested 
teachers and administrators will discuss 
the status of educational legislation and 
WE. field service plans. Special emphasis 
will |» placed upon the legislative progress 
for th< coordination of the State Teachers 
Retirc nent System with Old Age and Sur- 
vivors {nsurance. 

Bec.use of the importance of impending 
ent and state aid legislation the 
Committee urges all associations to 
‘presentatives at the meeting in 
their crea. The WEA will pay the travel 
and dinner expense of the president or his 
repres: itative and recommend that local 
associetions meet the expense of other 
local officers attending. All interested 
teachers and administrators are urged to 
attend. Meetings will begin at 6 P.M. 

Robert H. Munger and Amil W. Zell- 
mer, WEA field consultants, will be 
present at all the sessions to explain the 
progress in legislation and the WEA field 
service. 

The following list contains the date, the 
place and the name of the Locals Com- 
mittee member in charge: 

Apr. 2—Elks Club, 

Walker 
Apr. 3—Park Hotel, Madison, Ralph 
Allen 


Apr. 8—High School, Tomah, Mrs. 
Frances Day 


retire 
Loca! 
have 


Carol 


Menasha, 


Apr. 9—High School, Spooner, Wayne 
Hanson 

Apr. 10—Elks Club, Eau Claire, Olga 
Martin and Willard Swanson 

Apr. 11—The Grill, 
J. F. Ronan 

Apr. 15—Whiting Hotel, Stevens Point, 
Malcom Anderson 

Apr. 16—Rhinelander, Elsie Chell 

Apr. 29—New YMCA, Milwaukee, Leon 


Hermsen 


Richland Center, 


H.S. Chemistry Teachers 
Offered Summer Course 


MADISON—A National Science Foun- 
dation grant of $75 per week for eight 


} weeks is open to 50 high school teachers 


SCR EERIE DE IEA EL LETT POO EASES IN LER ETS TSA MG INE 8 RAT ER GRR 


| for the 1957 Summer Institute for Teach- 


ers of High School Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

M. Leslie Holt, UW professor of chem- 
istry and director of the Institute, an- 
nounced recently that it will be held July 
1 to Aug. 23, during the regular eight 
week UW summer session. 

The $75 stipend, plus 15 per week for 
each dependent up to four and a maxi- 
mum travel allowance of $80 will be paid 
each participant. Candidates must file 
their applications prior to Apr. 1, Holt 
emphasized. Teachers thruout the nation 
are eligible. 

Each applicant must be a high school 
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chemistry teacher, have a bachelor’s de- 
gree and have at least one academic year. 

Participants in the program will be 
selected on the basis of interest and suc- 
cess in teaching, letters of recommenda- 
tion and the judgment of a committee as 
to how much they would be benefited by 
the courses to be offered in the institute. 

eo @ © 

The U. S. Office of Education made 
plans to launch a large-scale cooperative 
research program with colleges and uni- 
versities and to double its statistical and 
fact-gathering staffs. These moves were 
made possible by Congressional approval 
of a $5,000,000 budget for 1957. 


Ralph Allen and Amil Zellmer discuss loca- 
tions of spring Locals meetings before a 


Wisconsin map in WEA office. 
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LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


A Complete High School 
Social Studies Program 
9th Grade Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU- 1956 Copyright 


World History 
} MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH 
THE AGES- 1956 Copyright 


American History 


OUR NATION’S STORY - 1956 Copyright 


SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS 
IN A DEMOCRACY - 1956 Copyright 


BETTER TEACHING 
THROUGH BETTER TEXTBOOKS 


Completely NEW ELEMENTARY HISTORIES 
The LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 


EIBLING * KING * HARLOW 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY - Available 
OUR BEGINNING IN THE OLD WORLD- Available 
OUR UNITED STATES-in Preparation 








RIVER FOREST, ILt. 
SUMMIT, N. J. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
ATLANTA, GA. 





SUMMER 
STUDY 
INA 
VACATION 
CLIME 


for Undergraduate, Graduate 
and Professional Students 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 
1957 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


(six weeks) 


Outstanding Curriculum 

and Faculty 
Interesting courses 
Outstanding guest lecturers 
Practical education conferences 
Workshops 
Vocational Guidance Center 
Jesuit Spiritual Training 


Courses Available in 
These Fields 


Business Administration 
Liberal Arts 

Journalism 

Nursing 

Speech 

College Preparatory Skills 


One and Two Week Credit 
Institutes in 


Reading—Television 
Coaching High School Debate 
Speech Correction 
(Inquire for dates and 
registration) 


You'll Like Milwaukee 


For moderate summer climate 

. relaxing near beautiful 
Lake Michigan shores... 
numerous cultural, social, and 
recreational advantages open 
for your enjoyment. 


Special Spiritual Housing 
. and vocational facilities 
maintained for Sisters. 
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REGISTRATION JUNE 14 AND 15 
CLASSES START JUNE 17 


nliidiniin insted 


Information and bulletins given gladly 
Write: Director of Summer Sessions, 
617 N. 13th St. © Milwaukee 3, Wis. 











Wisconsin Classroom 
Teachers Meet, May 11 


OSHKOSH—The Wisconsin Department 
of Classroom Teachers has scheduled its 
annual spring conference at the New 
YMCA in Milwaukee for Saturday, May 
11, reports Alice Scott of Oshkosh, secre- 
tary of the organization. 


Ruth Strozinsky of La Crosse is presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Department. 


Onalaska Teachers Aid 
H.S. Scholarship Plan 


ONALASKA-~—A check for $1,000 was 
presented to the Onalaska Teachers Asso- 
ciation recently by I. H. Pertszch, busi- 
nessman and mayor of the city. The money 
is to be used by the Association for schol- 
arships to graduating seniors going on to 
college. The Association has been promot- 
ing a program of community scholarship 
aid for several years. An annual $200 
donation from the Association was 
matched last year by city businessmen 
and the local chapter of the Royal Neigh- 
bors of America. The idea of providing 
scholarship aid to worthy students has also 
been taken up by church groups in the 
city. 

Loyd D. Mieden, president of the Asso- 
ciation, has appointed a committee to 
handle the establishment of criteria for 
making the awards. From an_ original 
grant of $25 made by the teachers in 
1954, the joint community-school scholar- 
ship project now exceeds $1,500 annually. 


YOURS... 
For the Asking 


Materials offered by the Journal’s adver- 
tisers are available now. Be the first in 
your school to secure and use the new 
aides that may be secured either by writ- 
ing directly to the advertisers or by using 
the convenient coupon below. 


101. Arts and Crafts of New Mexico 
Indians A three-fold 17x22 sheet in full 
color. It shows examples of Indian water 
colors and various Indian crafts such as 
jewelry, pottery and blankets. (New 
Mexico State Tourist Bureau) 


102. Bibliographies on Railroad Transpor- 
tation One for use thru grade 3, the other 
for use in grade 4 and up. One free copy 
of each per teacher. (Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads) 


103. 1957 Summer Session Bulletin Gives 
details of all courses offered, as well as 
extra-curricular activities such as concerts, 
plays, lectures and other special events 
available to all summer session students. 
Also special courses offered at Duluth 
Branch. (University of Minnesota) 


104. Alston Aids A four-page brochure 
full of suggestions and ideas for utilizing 


TRAVEL AND EARN 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


During the summer of 1957, Western lilinois 
State College in cooperation with the No. 
tional Education Association and the lilinois 
Education Association, is offering thirteen ex. 
cellent itineraries to teachers for which ¢oj. 
lege credit (graduate or undergraduate) wilj 
be granted. 


1. Central America (CA-1) (Air) 
2. Mexico—Western (MW) (Bus) 
3. Round-the-World (RW) — (3 sections) 
(Air) 
. Scandinavia and General Europe (SCG) 
(Air) 
. General European (GE-3) (Air) 
. South America (SA-2) (Air) 
. Alaska (A-2) (Air) 
. Mexico (M-4) (Bus) 
. Mexico (M-5) (Air) 
10. Africa (AF-2) (Air) 
11. Story of the West (SW) (Bus) 
12. Hawaiian Islands (H-3) (Air) 
13. Washington Seminar 


For further information relative to ates, 
price, and subjects in which credit my be 
earned write A. B. Roberts, Dept. F Tour 
Coordinator, 


Western Illinois State Collece 
Macomb, Illinois 


* Fiuro e 
IN Ly 1957 


Olson's Campus Tours present the 
most complete program of person- 
ally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 

European travel’. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH or MARY. 49 days. Tourist 
Class, only $1475 up. DELUXE 
Cabin Class, onty $1645 up. Don't 
delay. Write today for folders CS-57. 


1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


‘ or your local 
LSONS 





travel agent. 


To 
ae louRS ke uamue 
Se ee 
GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer. in Guadalajara, Mexico, July I- 
August 10, courses in art, folklore, geog- 
raphy, history, language and literature. $225 
covers tuition, board and room. Write Prof. 
Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 








Seventh Annual Summer Tour To 


EUROPE 


16 countries « 60 days 
$1269 (includes TWA round-trip) 


Write for details 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE 


College credit optional 











ORANGE, CALIFORNIA ____ 


For Teachers-- FREE 


Our Folder—MEXICO SUMMER VACA- 
TION—Travel and Study at low cost. 
5 hours College Credit. Session July 25 
to Aug. 25. Write for it today! 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 North Main Wichita, Knsas 


—" 
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portraits in any number of school activ- 
ities. (Alston Studios) 


109. V.L.P. Vacation Folder contains 12 
pages of summaries of over 70 low-cost 
air tours for easy vacation planning. In- 
cludes suggestions for tours to Hawaii, 
California, Rocky Mountains, New Eng- 
land, New York, and many other places. 
(United Air Lines) 


78. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder outlines 
classroom =material available without 
charg. (United Air Lines) 
3, Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


9, Sarnple of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of a money-making plan which school 
clubs have used for many years. (Vine 
Associites) 


38. Full-color brochure showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom fur- 
niture, in Diploma Blue and Classday 
Coral. (American Seating Co.) 


45. The Genie Story A 16-page full-color 
book in which a Genie shows a school boy 
the part that coal plays in our daily lives. 
One copy to a teacher. Class quantity 
may be ordered after examination. 
(National Coal Association) 


56. Europe in 1957 consists of colorful 
folders on 47-51 day, 8-country itinerary 
and costs of tours offered by Olson Travel 
Organization and Olson’s Campus Tours, 
from January thru September. Tour cost 
$1,445 and up. 


88. France This 24-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside illus- 
trations by well-known French artists, as 
well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
(French National Railroads) 


89. Diagnostic Spelling Test A progress 
gauge (that can also be used as a diag- 
nostic aid) to help you check your 
youngsters’ basic phonetic and word- 
structure skills. Two tests are included, 
one for grades 3 and 4, and the other for 
grade 4 and up. The tests also contain a 
guide to help you compare your young- 
sters’ test results with a test-group of 
20,000 pupils already given these tests. 
(Webster Publishing Co.) 


116. Folder describing 7th Annual Sum- 
mer Tour to Europe sponsored by Chap- 
man College. College credit optional. 16 
countries. (Chapman College) 

> 


99. Brochure on summer study and travel 
in Mexico, describing a summer vacation 
for teachers at a minimum cost, with an 
itinerary of field trips to places of his- 
torical and archaeological interest. Five 
hours college credit. Courses: Spanish, Art 
and History. (Taxco Summer School) 
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BETTER TEACHING 
THROUGH BETTER TEXTBOOKS 


The GOOD ENGLISH Series 
for a Good English Program 


GRADES 2-8 
SHANE @ FERRIS © KEENER 1956 Copyright 


Outstanding Features: 


e Short independent lessons 
e Assured readability at each grade level 


e A flexible program which meets the needs 
and interests of children 


¢ Beautiful four-color illustrations and 
covers 


TEXTS e TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
PRACTICE BOOKS e ANSWER BOOKS 


Building -—~- 
Good English 
in, 


OTHER OUTSTANDING LAIDLAW PUBLICATIONS 


UNDERSTANDING 
ARITHMETIC 


GRADES 1-8 
McSwain @ Ulrich © Cooke 1956 Copyright 


ce 


The ROAD TO HEALTH 


GRADES 1—High School 
1957 Copyright 


Jones e Morgan e Maloney e Landis e Shaw 





Wisconsin Representative 
HAROLD C. JORDAHL 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


RIVER FOREST, fe 
SUMMIT,N. 3. i 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. | 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Available in 
school year 
of 1956-57 
only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


101. 102. 103. 104. 109. 78 3. 9. 38 45. 56. 88 89. 99. 116. 


Subject 
School Name 
School Address 











Winston Presents 


The New 
WINSTON 
ARITHMETICS 


By 


Brueckner Grossnickle Merton 


The result of more than a quar- 
ter century of unqualified leader- 
ship in the field of arithmetic 
instructional programming. 

The only arithmetic program 
that consists of more than a text 
in the hands of pupils and a piece 
of chalk in the hands of the 
teacher. 

The only program in arith- 
metic with Teacher’s Editions that 
give all the answers, the direc- 
tions, teaching suggestions, en- 
richment material, the teaching 
pages and the pupils pages all 
without turning a page. 


The New 
UNDERSTANDING 
SCIENCE SERIES 


By 


Freeman 
Tippett 


Dowling 
Lacey 


A basic elementary series of 
textbooks in science for grades 
1-6, planned to answer the ques- 
tion “WHY” through featuring 
the skills of looking, listening, 
asking, reading, and experiment- 
ing to find out. 

New format (6-5/16 x 9-1/8) 
enlarged to provide more and 
larger illustrations and a more 
open and readable page. Teacher's 
Editions are in preparation. 


The John C. Winston Co. 


1010 Arch St., Philade!phia 7 
5641 Northwest Highway 
Chicago 30 


Represented in Wisconsin bj 
A. L. ‘‘Judge’’ Landis 
254 S. Prairie Street 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 











Biology Teachers Urged 
To Apply for Institute 


INDIANAPOLIS — Biology teachers of 
Wisconsin and the midwest are invited to 
participate again this summer in the Insti- 
tute for Teachers of High School Biology 
at Indiana University, June 24—-Aug. 2. 
From a grant by The Science Foundation 
each participant will be paid $75 per week 
for the duration of the Institute, $15 per 
week for each dependent whether or not 
the dependent lives on the campus, and 
travel expenses. 

The critical shortage of qualified biology 
teachers and the increasing importance of 
science in the high school curriculum were 
important factors in the action of the 
National Science Foundation, a federal 
agency, in supporting the Institute train- 
ing. 


Sponsored by NABT 


Biology teachers of all levels of experi- 
ence and training are urged to apply. 
School officials may also make nomina- 
tions of teachers. Applications and nomi- 
nations should be sent to the Director, 
Shelby Gerking, Department of Zoology, 
Indiana University, Bloomington; or to the 
Assistant Director, Paul Klinge, Howe 
High School, Indianapolis 7, Ind. The 
Institute will be limited to 35 participants. 
The National Association of Biology 
Teachers will act as cooperating organ- 
ization. 


In Memoriam 


Eugene Bender, 32, of Wisconsin Rapids, 
died at his home Jan. 2. A U. S. Marine 
veteran and a graduate of Wisconsin State 
College, Stevens Point, he had taught two 
years in rural and state graded schools in 
Portage County, and had taught six years 
in a state graded school in Wood County. 


* & © 


Ralph G. Chamberlain, principal of the 
Rufus King High School in Milwaukee for 
23 years, died suddenly of a heart attack 
at his home in Shorewood, Jan. 20. His 
college education included graduation 
from Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing, Mich., and a Master’s degree from 
Marquette University. He began his teach- 
ing career at the Milwaukee School of 
Engineering, and later became mathe- 
matics teacher and athletic coach at Iron- 
wood, Mich. Returning to Milwaukee as 
mathematics teacher at Washington High 
School he later was named vice principal 
at North Division High School. He became 
principal at Rufus King in 1934. At the 
time of his death he was president of the 
Wisconsin Secondary School Principals 
Association and a leader in PTA and 
other professional organizations. Last 
November he was the recipient of a spe- 
cial award by the Milwaukee League of 
Women Voters which praised him for his 
“notable contributions in the field of sec- 
ondary education” and observed that “he 
has given his very life to youth, far beyond 
the call of duty.” 





NEW CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
WITHOUT FEES 


TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS, LIBRARIANS — 
urgently needed at all levels and subjects for 
actual U.S. and World-Wide opportunities. 
(Teaching, Library and Administrative posi- 
tions—Summer Jobs—Graduate Awards—Stu- 
dent Aid.) A monthly Journal with complete 
job data plus salaries. NO FEES—APPLy 
DIRECT. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed free. Also special 
membership privileges. Highly recommended 
by 1000's of educators since '52. Don't ce- 
lay, send today. 


2 issues $2 Special Trial Offer 
12 issues, (yrly) $5 24 issues, only $8 


NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMEF 
PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 


1000’s of opportunities to help you trav:!, 
learn, and earn while you vacation. sil 
States, 18 Foreign Countries. Includes: Ov -- 
seas Study Awards, Summer Theaters, Eo .- 
ing free trips to Europe, Dude ranches, 
dustries, Camps, etc. Don't wait, send °2 
now. Get the summer job you want. 


CRUSADE—Dept. S, Box 99, 
Greenpt. Station, Brooklyn 22, N. 











140 W. Gilman House 


Madison, Wisconsin 
SUMMER SESSION 
Special Teachers Rate, $45.00 


Includes room, full kitchen privileges, | un- 
dry, and private pier on Lake Mendota. 
Send $10.00 deposit or make inquiries of 
H. Kailin, 2825 Van Hise, Madison, W ; 














HELP WANTED: Secretary in summer 
camp for boys in northern Wisconsin 
June 15th to August Ist. Apply to Mr. 
Lou Rosenblum, 881 E. Lake Forest Ave. 
Milwaukee 17, Wis. 











SINGLE MEN WANTED 


Counselors: Camp Nebagamon for Boys; 
June 25—August 23. Salary commensurate 
with experience and qualifications. Write 
complete qualifications: Max Lorber, Direc- 
tor, Lake Nebagamon, Wisconsin. Interview 
will be arranged. 











Did you know that school pictures have 
these uses? 
Health Records 


School Magazine 
Let us help put your school pictures to work. 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 
ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 











HELP WANTED 


Male counselors in summer camp for boys 
in northern Wisconsin. June 26—Aug. 26. | 
Teachers or older college students. Apply 
to Mr. Lou Rosenbium, 881 E. Lake Forest 
Ave., Milwaukee 17, Wis. 
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MICROSCOPES 


a\ GSS Elementary Science 
} 


Prepared Slides e Mirror and Electric \iodels 
FREE LITERATURE 
American made e 77,000 in U.S. Sc! 20ls 
GENERAL SCIENCE SERVICE @®. 


P.O. BOX 8423 £ 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOBA 
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Math Teachers Invited 
To Attend UW Lectures 


MADISON — Mathematics _ teachers * of 
Wisconsin are invited to attend lectures 
on tne teaching of mathematics at the 
University of Wisconsin in March and 
April. The lectures are sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation and_ the 
Schoc'! of Education. 

On Tuesday, Mar. 19, Harold Fawcett, 
profe sor of Education at Ohio State Uni- 
versi'’ and widely known authority in 
math matics education, will speak on 
“Dec ction in Mathematics and Science.” 
The . cture will be at 8:50 A.M. in Room 
109, “ducation Building, University of 
Wisconsin. Following the lecture there 
will |< an opportunity for discussion and 
questions. 


WEA Summary Financial 
Statement 
January 1957 


Balance Jan. 1, 1957 ... .$ 98,379.40 
Receipts 1,451.28 


$ 99,830.68 
Expenditures 14,170.56 


Balance Feb. 1, 1957... .$ 85,660.12 
Other Accounts 


Bonds (par value) .. $127,000.00 | 


Retirement Reserve 
Life Membership Fund —_ 3,230.08 


$130,973.36 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


CORRECTION 


STRS-OASI February Article 

In the February Journal, a correc- 
tion is required in the second ex- 
ample which appeared on page 18 
in the article on retirement. 

Referring to your copy, you will 
note that item B,(1), reads, “Under 
percentage of salary guarantee, Life 
annuity . . . $228... .” 

The next item should read, “15- 
year guarantee, $104, plus OASI, 
$108,” 

This is arrived at as follows. Of 
the life annuity of $228, $108 in this 
case is derived from OASI entitle- 
ment. No guarantees may be as- 
signed against this federal payment 
by a state law. Therefore, it is on 
the balance of $120 that the conver 
sion percentage from the life to the 
15-year guarantee may be applied 


($120 x 86.48% = $104). 
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See how close to children 
health and safety teaching comes in 


yuo! LIKE ME 
BEING SIX 
(Grade 1!) 


SEVEN OR SO 
(Grade 2) 


FROM EIGHT 
TO NINE (Grade 3) 


...new texts in 
The Basic Health 
and Safety Program 


CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION 


hen SERIES 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND @ Sample pages 
COMPANY Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 free on request. 


Dallas 2. Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. Ask for #563 


Represented by: Otto Ritzenthaler, W. C. Bredahl, R. C. Manatt, Landon Risteen, 








Mont-St. Michel is the highlight of the French 
National Railroads motor coach tour of Normandy. 


The combination of Rail travel for long 


distances plus comfortable motor coach tours 
through the picturesque countryside 


is really the best way to see France. 


The easiest way to “get there”. . . anywhere in France 
... is by rail. You are assured fast, frequent and punc- 
tual service, the result of an exceptionally efficient sys- 
tem. For comfortable sight-seeing, vacationing, or busi- 
ness travel...the railway is the right way in FRANCE. 
Tickets may be purchased before you leave 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our offices. 
NATIONAL _ 323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
RAILROADS 


Please send Name 





me free 
illustrated Address 





booklet 
‘‘France.”’ City. 


















New Editions 
of Two Renowned 
Science Texts... 


Scheduled for early publication 


CHEMISTRY 
A BASIC SCIENCE 


Fourth Edition 
Hogg, Alley, Bickel 


(formerly Chemistry: 
A Course for High Schools) 


SCIENCE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


Second Edition 






Obourn, Heiss, Montgomery 





. . To Accompany 
These Exceptional Texts .. . 





in Science 


PHYSICS 


A BASIC SCIENCE 
Third Edition 


Burns, Verwiebe, Hazel, Van Hooft 


EARTH SCIENCE 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
Namowitz, Stone 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Hogg, Cross, Little 





and Mathematics 





ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 
Third Edition 


Stein 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR EVERYDAY LIVING 
Leonhardy, Ely 


DYNAMIC PLANE GEOMETRY 
and 

DYNAMIC SOLID GEOMETRY 
Skolnik, Hartley 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 


Second Edition 
Weeks, Funkhouser 


Van Kos timed. 


120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, N. J. 
























The total benefit during the life 
of the insured would be this $104 
plus $108, or $212. Upon the death 
of the annuitant the $104 would con- 
tinue from the STRS for the balance 
of the 180 payments, but further 
payments of OASI benefits would be 
in accordance with the survivorship 
provisions of the federal law. 

(As in the original example, round 
figures have been used above for the 
sake of clarity. ) 


STRS AND OASI... 
(Continued from Page 21) 
Multiply LINE “E” by the appro- 
priate monthly annuity rate per 
$1,000 on page 28, 55, or 56 of your 
STRS Handbook. 
Indicate the product: LINE “F” 


Under the per cent of salary plan 
multiply your number of years of 
Wisconsin service (max. 35) <X 1/70 
x average salary of your last five 
years of Wisconsin experience (max. 
$4,800). Divide by 12 to determine 
monthly income. Page 23 of STRS 
Handbook provides the conversion 
factors to the 180 guaranteed pay- 
ments. 

Indicate here: LINE “G” $...... 


Proposed Amendment by WEA 


A proposed amendment would 
freeze the guarantees of the present 
law at the date of the new law. 
Benefits after that date would accrue 
as under the new law. Requirements 
to qualify would be the same as 
under the present law. 

To determine your status under 
such a provision, multiply your aver- 
age salary (max. $4,800) for the five 
years immediately preceding date of 
transfer (assume July 1, 1957) by 
1/70 X years of Wisconsin service 
(max. 35 yrs.) + by 12. 

Indicate here: LINE “H” $...... 

Determine combined contribu- 
tions to your account (9% X esti- 
mated annual salary plus interest 
compounded annually ) for each year 
until retirement. Divide by $1,000 
and apply approximate annuity rate 
per $1,000. The sum of Line H and 
this figure will net your monthly re- 
tirement benefit under this proposal, 
to which your monthly OASI benefit 


‘should be added. LINE I $........ 


Editor's Note: 220, S. is the number of 
the retirement bill introduced by the 
GRSC. WEA amendments have also been 
introduced. Watch for hearings. 


The proceeds from NEA life member. 
ships go toward Wisconsin’s quota for the 
NEA Building Fund. By the time of the 
NEA Centennial in 1957 it is hoped that 
all the funds will have been raised for the 
new $5,000,000 NEA home in Washing. 
ton, D. C., and the building completed, 


——. 














TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliableand 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes 
sional and financial! ad- 
vancement. Under direet 
Albert management for 






ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
three generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NAYA 





“95 £. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL, 











~ CLINTON —— 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, ‘owa 

if it is a position in the Midwest, West or 

Alaska, we can find it for you. 
Enroll now. 

Member N. A. T. A.—37th Year 












TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Colorado Education Association 
Excellent coverage in Colorado 
Professional Service Low Cost 

Enroll Now 
1605 Penn 
DENVER 3, COLORADO 


Dept. 16 











Don’t Miss The Boat! 


Salaries were never so high—opportunities never 
so great! Calls pour in on us from as fine schools 
as can be found in all the U. S. A. 


Don’t put it off—write us today. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 














Member N. A. T. A. 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Montana 
Member N.A.T.A. 
The WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities are waiting 
Western Certificate Booklet with 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW 
42 Years Placement Service 








WASHINGTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific Northwest where 
opportunities are unlimited. Without obligation, 
drop us a card for particulars. 


3141 Arcade Building Seattle 1, Washington 














THE | Yates-Fisher 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, _ 

Ln 2 ae d 


March 1957 
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ber- . tout College H 
: ‘ACH IN GUAM| Stout College Holds 
the chers wishing to ea in the Territory Guidance Conference 
iam starting August 26, 1957, are invite - 

that ply immediately. Qualified husbands ro MENOMONIE—More than 400 guid- 
the or single men and women may be em- ance experts, educators, psychologists and 
: . Married women, unless husband is 2 ea 
Ing: loved as a teacher, cannot be recruited. medical specialists from four states par- 
1. deed pee ge ye eo cane ticipated in the sixth annual guidance 
ites erence; " rt > 

. including utilities, except telephone, conference of Stout State College on 
pa od [—— rate; Lge rw to Jan. 10. 
] ace of recruitment and shipping - = 
= ; pen Leccshebl goods at government Cooperating in the endeavor were the 
ofe State Department of Public Instruction 


r system with approximately 12,000 
plus a two-year college. Elementary 
t for ‘igh school positions open. In high 
particularly, Commercial, Speech & 
tics, Journalism, Latin, Spanish, Indus- 
rts, Vocational Auto Mechanics, Math- 
‘Vocational Home Economics, and 
ir and Girls’ Counselor. 
e send: 
Official transcript of credits 
Official college credentials and recom- 
nendations 
Small recent photograph 
For further information write: 
Dr. John §. Haitema, Director of Education, 
Department of Education, Agana, 
Guam, E. 


and the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education. Chairman of the confer- 
ence was Ralph G. Iverson, director of 
student personnel services at Stout. At 
the opening session the keynote address 
was given by E. G. Williamson, dean of 
students at the University of Minnesota, 
on the subject, “Is Guidance Necessary in 
a Democracy?” 
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Teacher Time 

@ Teacher Time, the radio series for teachers, is in its 
second year. On Tuesday at 4:00 P. M. over the State 
Radio Network, every teacher who has a radio has an 
opportunity to tune in on the broadcast for a half hour 
period. 

For March 12 teachers will hear leaders in the field 
of recreation and teachers who have developed hobbies 
discuss “Interesting Hobbies for Teachers.” The topic 
will serve as a diversion from the usual discussion of 
educational subjects as well as to emphasize the impor- 
tance of learning to relax and to become familiar with 
activities to follow in time of retirement. 

On Tuesday, March 19, participants will report on 
the progress in legislation for education. By that time 
the legislative committee hearings on such important 
measures as state aid to education, the metropolitan 
school bill and teacher retirement will probably have 
been held which may give some indication as to the 
possible success of the bills. This broadcast should be 
a “must” for every teacher. 

For March 26 and April 2 the discussants will con- 
sider the health of students and the integrating of the 
school lunch into the overall educational program. 

The State Department of Public Instruction has been 
planning and supervising the entire broadcast series 
with the cooperation of several educational agencies. 
The WEA has had a part in the preparation of the 
broadcasts pertaining to legislation and teacher 
activities. 


This We Recommend 


@ “That a re-examination of school finance be made 
to determine if the present per cent of state support in 
Wisconsin adequately discharges the state’s responsi- 
bility” is a plank in the platform for education adopted 
by the WEA Council on Education and approved by 
the WEA Representative Assembly. In a period of 
rapidly increasing school enrollments and increasing 
costs of building construction and school operation it 
is not only time to re-examine school finances but time 
for action. 

The Wisconsin Conference on Education, held in 
1955 as a prelude to the White House Conference 
on Education, recommended increased state support. 
Altho the Conference set no specific percentage for 
state aids to local school districts it did outline the 
state’s responsibility in public education. The report 
reads: “Education is the master key to opportunity, 
and unless there is a fundamental equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for all children within its boundaries, 
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there cannot be any real equality of social or economic 
opportunities for them in later life.” The Conference 
recognized that the state should pay the difference 
between what the local community can afford and the 
amount necessary to provide a good education for 
vouth in all parts of the state. 

Governor Thomson, in his annual message to the 
Legislature, recognizes the need for more state sup- 
port for education and urges in his budget an increase 
of “about 4% to almost 22%.” Altho Wisconsin ‘5 far 
below the national average of 42% of school costs from 
state aid, the Governor adds that Wisconsin shaves q 
larger percentage of the taxes it collects with local 
units of government. “These shared taxes clear!y re. 
place local property taxes and make that tax s urce 
available to the schools.” 

What the state aids should be and how the ‘eve. 
nues should be raised are questions which will a ways 
be with us. To help you become better acquié nted 
with the situation we published in this Journa the 
article, “State Aid for Education” by William ‘ah, 
director of state aids in the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. He gives the facts by which not only 
every teacher may personally become better acqué nted 
with the financial situation of education but also 0 be 
armed with the facts to present to others. 

Government is everybody's business. And since edv- 
cation is a function of government it likewise is ¢ very- 
body’s business. What share the state shall contr bute 
to the support of the schools and how the money shall 
be raised are questions still to be answered. We have 
given you some of the facts. 
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Contract Time Again 


@ For several years we have published in the Journal 
the complete Continuing Contract Law reminding 
teachers of the obligations of the board of education 
and their own responsibilities. We have not published 
the act this year, but we do want to call your atter- 
tion to the principal dates which are to be observed 
If you have been under contract to teach during th 
past vear, the board of education must notify you in 
writing by April 1 whether or not you are to be te- 
emploved for the following year. If the board fails t 
do so by that date it is presumed that you are to teach 
next year under the conditions of your present contract 












But you, too, have an obligation. You must notit 
the board in writing by April 15 whether or not you 
will accept the contract offered. Even tho no contract 
is given to you, you must notify the board in writing 
that you will accept the terms of your present cot: 
tract. Failure to do so by April 15 means no contract 
and no job. 

We cannot urge you too strongly to follow the /ctte! 
of the law. Each year since the law was enacted « few 
teachers have brought their cases to the WEA \Vel- 
fare Committee thru failure of the board or the tesche! 
to comply with the statute. It usually results in av 
unpleasant situation which can be avoided thru p: oper 
observance of the law by both parties. 

The WEA Welfare Committee has drafted a sa uple 
contract which they believe is suitable for use in \Vis- 
consin. You may secure a copy by writing to the \\ EA. 
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